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FOREWORD 


Soon after the Government of Gujarat decided to nationalize 
school textbooks, it initiated immediate action to make this 
programme snccessful. The government tookquick action, not only 
administrative aspect but also tin the academic matters that are 
very important to improve the quality of textbooks. The States 
Directorate of Education contacted the National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training and desired' to undertake a programme 
of developing basic principles and criteria for the preparations 
and review of textbooks for Glass V to VII with the help oof present 
and prospective writers and other schools of the State. 

The newly created Department of Textbooks of the Ciuticil immediate¬ 
ly accepted the invitation and organised the programme. 

It is very heartening to note that the respons® proved to 
be Very encouraging insplte of the short notice’to the partici¬ 
pants. 

1 

Out of 50 invitees, as many as 48 attended the programme 
for four days. They discussed major aspects of textbooks programme, 
a frame work for the preparation of textbooks, and variety of 
problems related bo the subject. They also worked in groups and 
drafted out basic principles of preparing textbooks in,languages. 
Social Studies, Science and Mathematics for classes V-to VII. It 
is hoped that the basic thinking ; and material produced during 
the workshop would prove helpful to the writers and reviewers 
of textbooks, and ultimately contribute towards the ,improvement 
of the quality of textbooks. It is common knowledge that the text¬ 
book is by for the most widelyuse’diiistructional material. Hence, 
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it is essential- that a concented effort be made step 

step to improve preparation, . 5 ) 1 : 9 ,d;i;ction, distribution, use and, 

revi'sion .procedures',of school textbooks, : 

!• 

■- We.are- grateful to Hon'ble Minister for Kducation of j 

. . i 

’ f 

Gujarat Stalje, Shri Gordhandas Chokhawala for visiting the world 

' ■ 1 

shop and encouraging us in our combined venture of improving thj; 

quality of textbooks. We are also grateful to Shri P.R. Chauhani 
Director of iiducation, Gujarat for involving the National Counc; 
of Educational Research ,and Training in this programme soon aft( 

J 

the state decided to start the process of nationalizing textboolfj, 
Shri W. P.. Abhyankar, Dy. Director of Education followed up this'; 
proposal and gave a concrete shape to tho programme. We are ver4 
thankful to him also. I 

^ Dr, G.S. Patel, Vice-Chancellor of M.S. University, Baroda f 
inaugurated t-he workshop. His appreciation of this' .work.pjToved . 
a great source of inspiration.,to all concerned. We are extremely; 
grateful to him for having spared his valuable -time for us. 

, The 'Workshop would not have materialized in such a short 
time and so efficiently but for the inde’fatigable - efforts of 
Dr. .M,B. Buch,. Head of the Centre of Advanced Studies in Educatic 
Facility of Hducabion and Psychology, M.S. University, Baroda. Bo' 
organizationally and academically, Dr. Buch's help proved to be 
invaluable for which we are ditreffiely thankful to him. Dr. D.M. 
Desal, Dean of the Faculty of'Educatioti-'-and Ps'^chology, M.S, 
University, the.staff members of the CASE and 'other members of 
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of the Faculty contrihuted a great deal in mailing the prograjoine 
a success. Their valuable'contribution in all aspects of the 
v/orlfshop is gratefully acknowledged. 

It is earnestly hoped that the new movement of textbook 
reform which has been started with this first field programme 
of the Department of Textbooks in collaboration with the State 
of Gujarat will gain momentum very quickly to improve the most 
widely used instructional aid in our schools. 

R.E. Dave 

Head, Department of Textbooks, NCERT 
Jt. Secretary, National Board of 
School Textbooks, New Delhi, 


Baroda 


1969 
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Claaptor I 


Ma.jor Asp Gets of loxtbook PT-n^pammi-^ 

Toxbbooks play a- very Important rolo in t'ho uducation of 

ctil'irGn. To many of thorn this is tho only instructional matuiia' 

availahlo for thoir roforonco and study. Thousands of toxtbjoks 

in difforont subjects at different levels are bi=3lng written 

every year in our country. But not onough thought is given to 
their preparatijn so as to draw the maximum benuflt out of 

them..,This is evidenced from tho fact that there is an acute 
dearth of literature on the process of preparing the textbooksa 
As such, there is a groat need for giving more thiught to this 
important aspect of child educatljn anr] also to produce suitable 
literature for the guidance of textbook writers .and others. 

This le^ds to the question of knowing vrfiat a text book is 
and in what respects does it differ from other books. The 
answer to bhis may throw some lighb on the process of prepara¬ 
tion of textbooks. 

What is a textbook 

Textbook as will be appreciate! is essontially addrossod 

to students .and is also used by te.achurs as a vital Instruc bi..u, 

material. Textbook is used as the basis of evaluation and grad". ■ 

tion of pupils. It should, bhcrefore, interpret and delineate 

tho syllabus ahd should be so organized as to help the rcalisa'’ 

tion of instructional objectives laid down by the curriculum. 

It should not only be relevant to the syllabus but it should 

also reflect the instructional objectives as well., In view of 

this the textbook writer does not havt, that freedom the authors 

of other books unjoy. He has necessarily to use only the contr-,-' 
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material and guid© loaming proctss* Hg has to pri^sont 
only that Icnowleclge ¥hlch Is procribod by tho syllabus and 
build in Its presentation enough opportunities for pupils for 
consolidation, revision and rGinforcemont of what they have 
learnt through the various processus of individual or colloctivo 
learning 'as also enough opportunities for evaluation. Tc^xibook 
writers have to plan and design for the development of these ' 
techniques whereas the authors of other books are not under 
this obligation* They arc free to select and present content in 
the way they think best. 

Textbooks thus essentially are aldressed to pupils and 
present knowledge under controlled conditions of content and 
techniques* They have -fco interpret and delineate the syllabus 
for the teacher as well. The other books are more oVj loss free 
in all matters and they essentially are addressed to any readef 
and present knowledge irrespv^sctive of techniques. 

This demarcation between the textbook and other,books may 
bo ‘further clarified if we examine the role of textbooks in the 

process of education of children, 

• > 

Role of Textbooks i 

Education of "a learner" is ^ set of interactions between 
the learner on the one hand and the other learners, the teacher, 
the instructional material, the home and the community on the 
other. These may be represented by the following interactional 
equation of the process of education. 
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'Tlie first ttiryc pomponents of this oquation viz. tho inter¬ 
actions botweun the learner, (L]_) and the other learnuars 
the learner and thu teacher (T^^), and the learner and the 
instructional material (Mp) constitute Formal Education while 
the last two components viz tho interactions between the 
learner aUvl the homo (Ho) an'1 that between the learner and the 
Gomnunity (Cd) constitute Informal Education, The efficiency ^and 
success of education will duponJ upon the healthy integration 
of all the above component interacblons involved in tho process. 
The better planning for their integration therefore will increase 
tho chances of making education more offuctive. 

For this purpose in addition to the textbook tho teacher 
uses a variety of Instructional aids such as teachers hand books, 
source books, teaching units audio-visual aids and others while 
the student also uses such aids as supplementary reading material, 
workbooks etc to supplement the textbook. In this process, how¬ 
ever, the textbook'plays the master role. Other aids in many 
cases are firstly nob available and if available their role is 
mainly subordinate and supplementary. 

Textbooks thus enjoy a unique position. They are expected 
to be a\;allable to every teacher ^and every learner. They there¬ 
fore havfci Impact on every component interaction indicated in the 
above interactional equation. They are the starting point of all 
educational endeavour, both for the teacher and tho learners. 

They function as a medium for all the variables of educative 
process 'and affect both formal and informal education through 
all the processes of individual and collective learning. Perhaps 



there is no other single tool as the textbook which Inflronce 
all.interactiohs in the pi?ocess of education. It is the text¬ 
books that motivates and sustains pre-lesson learning and post- 
lesson learning involving periodical learning, relearning and 
reinforcement in addition to the formal class-learning. 

Textbooks therefore will have to be so designed as tii 

initiate and encourage these techniques which will finally help 

of 

in aejaieving,, the goal/education. 

For this purpose a Considerable thought will have to be 
given to the planning'and execution of the different aspects 
of textbook programme if the textbooks are to serve the above 
mentioned purposes; We will now turn oUr.. abtention to locate 
some significant aspects of the'process of textbojk production 
and examine their role. 

Some -sisnlfleant Aspects of' Textbook Programmes 

To enable tho textbooks to serve thulr above mentioned 
functions effectively great care and thought vri.ll have to be 
put in the following aspects of textbook productions 

1. Preparation 

2. Production 

3. Distribution 

4. Use 

5. Revision, 

1. Preparation - Special care has to be taken to plan 
the text books in order to interpret the 
objectives and content laid down by the 
syllabus. The plan then will have to be 



translated through, propofly writing and 
editing process. Suitable illustrations may 
have to be provided at thu right place. They 
will have to be carefully chosen so as to 
create interest and variety in presentation 
in addition to their explanatory role. Well 
chosen exorcises \nli h.ave to be proviiled for 
review and evaluation. 

2. Production - A good MSS also will fail if it is not 

well produced. A textbook when ready, expert 
advice will have to be obtained to decide' 
about its dosigning and printing to make it 
effective. Pricing also will require careful 
study, A trial edition may be brought out 
before final printing. The book then may be 
tried out. iSxpcrt opinion may also be obtained 
through evaluators or reviewers. In the light 
of the try-out experience and opinions given 
by experts modificatlunu may be cafrled out 
and the book may bo finally printed. This 
process will give opportunity to remove draw- 
backs which might have remained unnoticed by 
the author. This will thus build in validity 
for the book and can be confidently placed 
in the hands of pupils. 
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3, Di sti'ibutioiis The next importfint iisp'-cc in tiiv< 'tv;xtboo!c 

progranmivi will be to sot up off active 

machinery for tho .Ustributi:n* If tho distri¬ 
bution is not proporly jrganiso'’: ttio b...:iics 
Will remain Idle and will not bo sjII anl then, 
will be groat fin.ancial loss, but noro than thj 
if pupils ilo not got thorn, the process of 
Qclucatlun will be sovoroly h-'in'icappv, 1. It Is 
very imperative therefore that a uachlnory is 
sot up to sol. that evory pupil in tho romotust 
part, rich or p_ior alilio, gets a toxtbjjk at 
the right time, fo possess a toxtb.f jk Is almost. 

a right of every child and the state must \ 

■ ■ ^ 

respond to it. 

4, Uses As observed earlier tho text book is to be usu 1 by ■ 

all the pupils as also by 

ZthG tuachor. It can bo effootlvoly uso-I if a supple*, 
montary programme is dovolopod aS a h^^lp in the 
process. Textbook havQ its limitations ::)f pages and 
price. If those tusxtbooks aro supplvimoritod with 
teachers' hadd book for tho use of teachurs and 
workbooks for pupils, the textbooks will survo tho 
purpose better, and both tho teachers an! pupils 
will enjoy using thorn. Textbooks thoroforo must 
necessarily bo accompanied by toachers h.azi Ibooks 
and workbooks for pupils. 
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These teachers handbooks and pupils -work¬ 
books should be usdd as study material in 
the training colleges. That will acquaint 
our future teachers with the right use of 
such material and also the efficacy of the 
material will be tried out. 

In addition to toe teachers handbooks 
further help can be given to teachers by 
preparing teaching units on the text books. 
These teaching units should give detailed 
guidance both in respect of content and 
methodology, 

5, Revision! Textbooks once prepared should not be 
considered as final and rigidly seU There 
is always scope for change, scope for 
improvement. But this cannot be effectively 
done unless the textbook progranae is suppor¬ 
ted by adequate research. Research studies 
will have to bo designed and conducted on 
various problems related to different 
aspects of textbook such as suitability . f' 
of content or mothodology, accuracy of 
information supplied or durability of the 
book etc. The research findings should be 
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used to revise the book. Thus the resuarch 

I 

1 1 r ' '■ 

loading to revision which in its turn ¥OulrI 
lead to further research may be madt' an into^ 
gral part of the programme. This will make 
textbook pro.kiction a living and dynamic 

I 

process. 

These are some important aspects of textbook progra'iimG. 
each of them has its place and role to play. If any one of them 

■ I 

is not adequately taken care of, tho process will fail and will 
not serve the purpose, For this great task of national Importance 
telents from different sources Governmental or private, indivi¬ 
dual or groupwisij viill have to be utilised. 

In the next chaptjr attention is devoted only to be the 
'^preparation" of textbooks as this is ’-loant for textbook authors 
and ryviewers. Other aspects are not disccusod in theso pages. 



Cahptor II 

A Frame-■work for Textbook Preparation 

Textbook 'wrlteisare very much concerned with the question 
of preparation of good textbooks, so that they will serve their 
functions well. Textbook has a certain place in the ourrioulum 
and certain functions to be discharged in the process of education, 
It has to interpret and delineate the instructional objectives 
and the- syllabus, it has to holp the teacher and the pupils alike- 
All this can bo better understood and done if the implications of 
these various related elements to textbook preparation are fully 

understood by the textbook 

This enlightenment will help him to better 

plan and prepare the'textbooks. The following are some such 
considerationss 

1. Textbook and the total curriculum plan i while develop¬ 
ing a curriculum plan the framers have visualised 
certain relationships between various elements of the 
curriculum. The proper understanding of these relation¬ 
ships is nocossary before an author can fully translate 
it into the textbook. The author would do well to study 
the total curriculum plan before he plans his book. He 
should then make an attempt to fit his book according 
to >thQ expectations of thu plan, 

2. Textbook and the syllabus of the subjects It is very 
necessary that the author studies the syllabus In'the 
subject and analyses It In respect of the concepts. 
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principles etc. involved in each topic laid down by 
the syllalDUs- He may then organise the syllabus into 
stnLtable units and sub-units. In each unit only the 
related topics should bo covered. This will help in 
selecting activities and exercises and also in deciding 
upon the chapters- Generally a chapter should be 
devoted to one unit. If necessary however a unit may 
extend pvar more than one chapter. Ib would then be 
necessary to decide in advance the weightage to be 
given to each unit and the material then will have to 
be selected and presented accordingly. 

The sequence in which units and sub-units are to 
be presented will also need some consideration. Some¬ 
times some information is a pre-requisite for under¬ 
standing some other infarrmation,In such case the 
sequence is very important, Soim$ Ideas which are easy 
to follow should preceede and more difficult ones may 
be given later. 

The nature of exercises for various purposes and 
weightage to be given to them should also deserve 
some considerations. Illustrations and their presenta¬ 
tion may hi so be decided, 

3. Textbook and the Instructional Object!vess The study 
of instru^sional objectives i.s a must. It gives direc¬ 
tion in respect of the method of presentation and 
selection of exercises and illust;rations. In fact the 
objectives give life to the content which Is otherwise 
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Inort. The ’earlier thj authors appreciate this the 
better it is for the quality of textbooks produced, 

4, Textbook and the Nature of the Subjects iilvery 
subject has its personality and has a'place in the 
curriculum. The' author should study this and treat 

I *' 

the subjecb in the light of this. Physics for example 

I,. jf 

is a subject where deduction of generalizations plays 
an important nale. It may not bu important in 
language. This understan.ling will be useful while 
presenting the matter in the respective subject. 

5, Textbook and the Learners Textbooks are essentially 
addressed to the leamors. The knowledge about the 
learner will therefore be very necessary in order to 
make the book effective. His mental background, his 
previous status in the subject, his likes and dislikes 
and interests at that age will all be Important, The 
knowledge about this will help the author to select 
activities suited to his interest ani present material 
in a sequence undorstandable to him. The whole book is 
for the learner and it should bo reflected throughoutv 
Suitable workbooks may be -provided to them to meet 
the individual needs. 

6, Textbook and the Teachers The teacher has to use the 
book as the instructional material. The author has to 
know the teachers and their capabilities. It would 
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bG very nocessary to belg the teachers in doing 

*_ili ^ 

their job by giving suggestions in methodology to be 
followed. It cannot adequately be done in textbook 
as it is moant for pupils as well. But it should 
be visible throughout the pages of the textbook through 
presentation, 

7. Text bo and other In3tmQti6a.al materials All 

teachers are- not equally competent to handle the 
subject equally well, Some of the teachers will 
certainly require help and even the work ox' the best 
teachers will be facilitated if some help is provided. 
For this purpose teachers guides or handbooks giving 
detailed hints to teaching^ additional 

information material and more activities and exercises 
may be prepared and made available to each teacher, 
TljU-s material may bo usod as study matermal in the 
training colleges for preservice training programmes:. 

Teaching units developed on a 'textbooK if provided 
lo all the teachers will serve a similar purposer 

8, Textbook of a given subject and textbooks in other 
subjects of the same grade; The knowledge about the 
scope of the textbooks in other subjects and .'natarlal 
presented therein. \\(ill dabble the author to avoid 
duplication or overlap on the one hand and on tlie 
other reinforce some ideas through .more subjects 

I 

ti:ian one where foUnd -useful* 
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9. Textbook of given subject of a given grade and Text 
books of the same subject in other gradess 

This information- is very hocossary to present 
matter in a sequencial manner in addition to 
maintaining continuity and articulation with the 
past and the future. This will avoid duplication, 
During presentation whorevor necessary author " 
can draw upon the material from the earlier 
classes and provide basic raateraal for prepara¬ 
tion for the following classess 
These relationships are very vital and the author has to 
carefully study them and apply them in all aspects of his 
work. The text book will then not'be an isolated entity 
but a part of a living organism playing the role assigned 
to it. The outcomes of tho above considerations will have 
to be specifically applied to tho following elements of 
textbook preparation programines 

Planning; All the above considerations should bo kept 
in mind while planning tho textbook. If is 
adequately done' at this stage all other 
stages may work smoothly and the textbook 
would take a desired shape. 

Contents The selection of content matter'and its 

presentation should be done such as to make 
it interesting and intelligible* The general 
tdnets of presentation viz, known to unknown 
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siinple to complex etc may also be kept in mind, 
Tkie organization should help the pupils and not 
hinder them. The presentation should consider 
their achievement level and enough challenge 
should be provided suited to that level, 

Illustations5 Illustrations have various functions to serve 
such as giving information, motivating learning, 
developing interest a^-d creating variety. The 
author should carefully see that the most 
effective use of all types of illustrations 
such as sketches, photographs, charts or dia¬ 
grams is most economically made at the right 
place. He should see that they are appropriate 
and practicaijle. It should also, be seen that 
. proper colour scheme is used and the reproduct¬ 

ion is accurate, 

Exercises and activities? These should be objective bas^d 
and should offer enough challenge to the pupils^ 
According to the need they may be fe,iven during 
the lesson, art'-1)h:e'-eiid’’trlrHdin.-lerffson* at the 
end of the lesson or at the end of the book. 
They should have variety and serve the purposes 
of pre-lesscin loaming, post lesson learning 
etc. 
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PreliininariesJ Tho author should talce advantage o'! the 
preliminarlos such as writing a foreword where 
he c.an speak to the teachers and give bhen valu. LG 
information or suggestions which hi cannot do in 
the body of the text-book. 

Other Aspects? The author may look to the other aspects 
such providing a glossory, or tables of sor'a 
mathematical data or physical constants wherever 
necessary. This may increase the value and bhe 
usefulness of the book. 

Total Designing and Get-up? The author should be watchful 
that his book Is printed in thw right tj-pe and 
right quality and size of tho paper,is usod. Tiie 
designing and cover is of no less imp^rtancG-, 

A good book will be botber if it is pr-'sented 
properly. The author shou] cl take requisite help 
and guidance from e^qperts in this field and see 
that this side is not neglected. 

The author may like to sturdy the various relabionships 
indicated above. The Information so gained vn.li be vary valaablc 

I 

He may then take help from various experts in the respucbivo 
areas and see to it that the bock becomec rcald.y ^ piece 
and a piece of functional utility. 




PLANNING A TKXIBOOK 


S. G*Rastogi 

Out of the five basic steps of a widely visualised text¬ 
books preparation programm, viz, preparation, production, distri¬ 
bution, use and review of textbooks, planning a textbook is 
concerned only with the first two. Again, planning the- preparation 
of a textbook is concermed xdth botn of its aspects - exbemal 
and internal, while planning the producuion is concerned with 
the designing of a textbook keeping in view all its physical 
aspects and the actual printing. TMs piesentation is restrictu'd 
to the preparation of a textbook as it is addressed to the wrijor.' 
of the textbooks, but some points specially concerned vfith tho 
physical aspects proscribed by the proscribing agency and to bo 
implemented at tho production stage will also be taken into accoi :t 
as they give hinns to a textbook writer in p:;.anning the preparation 
of a textbook, which is discussed undor the above nientioned two 
aspects of a textbook, viz* external and intonial, 

External Aspect of a Textboo k; 

The proscribing agency should prescribe the syllabus 
giving information about the items like those given belows 

1. Instruffitlonal objectives of tho subject, 

2 . Broad areas of content in the subject, 

3. Volijme of tho textbook, 

4. Distribution of space inbo text material, exercisos, 
illustrations, glossary, tables, preface, instructions 
to teachers and students etc, 

5. Size of the textbook, 

6 . Type size for printing. 





Internal Aspect of a Tex'tljook; 

[ While planning the internal aspect of a texfbookj ulio tty-. ^ 

"book writer should take into consideration the follow'.iif^ ff-ctc.-.r 

n 1 , Instructional objectives of thi- subject | 

i 

2, Text material 

3, iilxercises 

4, Illustrations 

5, Preliminaries of a textbook including the preface- 
and instructions to teacbeis and .students, if cny. 

6, Other material} o,g. glossary of ijords} basic concc.'Cbfj, 
necessary tables and fortDUlae etc, 

1. cS: 2. Instructional Objectives °nd Text. Mator la] ;; 11'e vjritc" 

should give weightages to different Instructional 3b,ioctiv“er of 

the subject and correspondingly to d_flcronb content arc-as. '"hG:, 

may be subjects, like languages in which the syllabus does not 

mention the content areas. In such case th.^ cjctexl ..rorj fj so 

are to be decided by the textbook writ*, r, of rouT’^j^ looping i". 

view the instructional objectives of the subj?;b. Howc-'^or, the 

weightages to different content areas and thu specific uop-Los 

under them should be given in view of tholr potentiality of 

achieving the instructional objectives o:' tho subject. This 

relationship between the instructional objectives and thn 

is the must. 

The second step to be followed bv a textbook w'r.' ter ij 
to prepare a synopsis of the textbook. This syQOps:i s r.houli g-,./, 
a definite idea of the placement of the content in the textbook 
in terms of the sequence, number bf pages etc. 
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3. ExerciseSt 

In planning the exercises in a textbook the textbook 
writer has to take decisions about the space to be allotted 
to them and also their placement. Of course, the space will 
depend upon the purposes which may be pre^^leaming, post-learn¬ 
ing, enforcement,- periodical revision, diagnosis and self 

r 

evaluation etc. Keeping in view the purposes and the number of 
exercises in. a textbook, their pLacemeni, elLso is -to be. planned 
as tq,„what exercisas-tftay be„^iven .before'the-J-eason, "after 
,the.J-esso-nr'or-at''the"im,d-of the—boo-k*-" ‘ - ,'r"' ' "" 

4, Illustrations^- . 

Illustration-s are., also . to be' planned' according' '"to-the' need 
of cammunijcating..the content to- the- student and-also-Jaotlvatlanal 
purpose*’*What'', ‘how-many* and ‘where’’ are the“'three„jqusstlons 
that are to be replied by the textbook writer while planning 
the illustrations in a textbook. Of course, illustrations are 
supplementary and subordinate to content, but sometimes the 
placement of a good illustration may suggest an a'btractive and 
motivating presentation, 

4, Preliminaries of a textbook ; 

The preface, the instructions to teachers and tho instruc¬ 
tions to students etc, should also be planned in terms of 'what' 
and 'where'. Of course, the preface is in the beginning of a 
textbook but the instructions may be either just in the beginning 
of the book or in the midst wherever they are needed to ,give 
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the hints to the students to handle the content. It is also 
possible to give the instructions according to different catego- 

I 

ries or the-nature of the content. Similarly, while deciding 

I I 

what about the instructions to teachers a- textbooks writer has 
to take into'consideration the instructions to be given in the 
teachers handbook also. But all these things are to be planned 
beforehand, 

6,'Other material , . , 

c 

A textbook writer is also to pirn about other necessary 
material to be included in the textbook. That material may be 
some of the reference material e,g, glossary of v/or’ds and some 
necessary tables and formulae required to be consulted by tho 
students* This material also needs to be planned in terms of 
what and how, 
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Selection of the Content for a textbook is like choosing 
a situation in response bo v/hich learning may take place among 
pupils. Its presentation is likeviise, similar to its pcLUal 
use for teaching with appropriate preparation and precaution, 
The textbook being very much a 'teacher in print' it represents 
a prescriptively designed pack of learning situations inteilod 
to be administered through the medium of the printed inis 

will mean that writing of the textbook involvt^s selecting, 
contriving or developing learning situations wlthunc,.inny 
anticipation in the light of the goals sot,, This is by no means 
an easy task. 

The syllabus, among other things, attempts to delineate 
instructional goals and mentions principal' topics of content. 
These may be taken as basic frame-work or first order selection 
of the content. The objectives and the outline- content together 
provide guidelines for further exploration of details, ^vhlch 
is a major exercise to be normally gone through by the author 
himself. 

The nature of this work varies from subject to srfajedr., 

broad 

In this context the threq/typos of such ivork may be idcntifioc' 

t 

as belowi 

% 

a) Selection of content details for a particular topic 
from a horde ($if' them, enough to compose the material suited to 
requirement of the grade textbook,, 


b) Selection of already composed materials as m*odia fop 
presenting syllabus requirements of tno c.rade. 

c) Selection of information fi’om different fields to serve 
as points for composing new materials for the grade's textbook. 

So far as the major share of the content selection in 
a subject at the school stage is concerned. Social Studies ray 
represent the first case, languages the second and practice 
exercises in mathematics the third. 

Some Principles of Soluc tion of the Con t ent 

This only shows as to how varied rare thu problems of 
sel'iCtlng the content, Wcvortheless, the following principles 
may be kept in view while selecting content whatever the 
sub^ectfled: 

a) £.slsia2jaSLe.s It refers to both objectives of the course 
and the nature of tho content. The instructional objectives, 
major ideas or topics of a given course of study should serve 
as reforencG paints. In cases where syllabus is not so developed, 
this aspect of work may also have- to undertaken of the textbook 
writer to start with. 

Backgrou nd of the Learner i The content selected should 
be in consonanco with needs, interests and experiences of the 
learner. It also includos the consideration of previous learning 
of pupils, 

c) Ac . c u racy i It includes both upto-detodness and authenti¬ 
city. In many cases accuracy has a range. This range should be 
reflected in the treatment. Some information though accurate may 
have to be appropriately avoided due to certain practical 



considerations! 

d) Availability of Space ; A di-scerning restraint is needed 
when selection is to be made out of plontiful material to avoid 

- I f 

an overdose of details; the specialist's penchant, 

e) Fullness ; Jiconomy of space should not lead to incomplete, 
cryptic treatment of specific points of content. The information 
should be adequate to avoid any miscoception about that point, 
Elucidation should load to a clear understanding and be satis¬ 
fying to tho reader, 

f) Use ; It pertains to be inyended use of ’the material. It 
will differ according a^ it is intended to be used as pre-lesson 
material or base • materiiaili. for a lesson, or post-lesson material, 

g) Conform i ty with National and International Ideals ;This 
is an important test of the appropriateness of the content. 

Nothing which runs counter to the accepted national or inter¬ 
national ideals should find a place in the textbook. 

h) Providing for Individual Differences ; While selecting 
the maberial the author must keep in view Individual differences 
in academic grovrth. There may be somo material which all pupils 
should know while there may be other which may be challenging 

to them. The textbook should not cater to the needs of one single 
level, 

i) In addition above there are a number of pedagogical 

psychological ared administrative considerations to be minded such 
as the child's Interests, teacher's competence, school resources 
e tc. . , 
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Procedural Gohslderationsi 

Ihe selection of content requires two principal operations- 
(i) anslysls of the syllatius and (2) exploration for appropriate 
content hy way of lead up, explanatory or augmenting material* 

The analysis of the syllabus provides such information as 

i) major ideas or understandings 

ii) concepts, and 

iii) basic facts. 

The search for the second category of materials takes one 
to various sources from where could be .-culled such things as 

1) elucidatory facts 
il) current information 
iii) data 

iv) extracts, etc. 

The selection of content is spread over a large variety 
information and sources for them, such as reference books, source 
books, original sourcesj records, journals and abstracts* 
Libraries of textual materials isL a much needed facility. 
Presentation of the Content 

Selection of content provides raw material. The quality of 
the product, here the textbook, materially depends upon how well 
this material is utilized and patterned into proper shape. It 
Involves two major operations (l) developing the organizational 

r 

plan and (il) then giving the plan a concrete form l.e, the manu¬ 
script of the textbook, 

,. .5 



Organizational Plan 

The organizational plan should evince the following 
c harac teristic s*- 

i) Unity ; Unity is a telescoping concept, chapters leading 
to sections and sections to the hook as whole. One textbook 
represents one unified whole in which parts acquire meaning in 
the context of the whole. 

11) Coherence; Various items, units or any other variety of 
constituents of the textbook should cling and click together. 

This quality of relationship provides for ample transfer of 
learning within the subject-matter. It is a problem of integra¬ 
tion, both horizontal and vertical, 

iil) Balance ; The textbook is a sustained composition,. Size 
and emphases of various components should reflect the spirit 
of the subject and requirements of the syllabus in proper 
proportion, 

iv) Nature of the Discipline; iiach subject has its own methods 
and logic. This should be reflected in the organization of the 
content. There are two approaches to achieve it - formal or 
systematic and Informl or incidental. The former suits better 
the higher classes while latter is more appropriate for the 
lower stage. 

v) Approcriateness- of Content Blocks; The content should 
be broken into units of proper size and homogeneity. The scope 
of each unit should be determined to avoid duplication and fruit¬ 
less replication. 
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vJ") ArtiGulation! The content organization of a particular 

I 

grade should be so effected as feo provide proper continuity of 
learning from grade to grade, building it upon what has already 
been gone Into and providing a sound base for that which is follow,, 
As far as possible this may also be reflected in the arrangement 
‘of units written a. texbbook. 

vii) Gradation; As already pointed out, subject matter 
should be so arranged as to provide a well articulated continuity. 
In addition there is a need for proper gradation of material. In 
subjects other than languages, this gradation is primarily based 
on the logical order inherent in the subject-matter. In case of 
languages, the linguistic material among other things, may have 
to be graded from the point of view of difficulty frequency and 
complexity. 

Drafting Manuscripts 

The execution of the content organizational plan will be 
based on the considerations cited above. In addition to them, 
there are many more which are peculiar to the actual presentation 
of the content, better say the composition of the text itself. 
They include a variety of pedagogical considerations, including 
the demands of the psychology of learning. Some of them are sugges' 
ted belows 

1- Facility of Communication; The textbook brings the author into 
contact with pupils more or less as a teacher. The quality of 
communication will go a long way to determine the quality of lear¬ 
ning. In this regard the textbook author should pay particular 
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heed to such matter as 

a) Clarity of expression, 

b) Suitability of the language for the grade level, 

c) Appropriateness of style, 

d) Use of illustrations, 

e) Key questions, 

f) Captions, 

g) Judicious variety in the forms of presentation eig'. 
narration, dialogue, description etc. 

2 , Attractiveness: A large variety of measures can be resorted 

to make the textbook appetising. For example style, variety of 

forms and illustrations may contribuce a lot towards it. 

3) Provision of Cross Preferencesi This help the reader in more 
than one way, such as revision, relatedness and continuity, 

4) , Reiteration: Repetition, relnteratiqn or replication whatever 
it may called, is very desirable consideration for fixing learning 
through the Use of the learnt item in a variety of situations. 

This reeccurrence may be planned spirally. 

5) 1/ilhole to Part and other Pedagogical Principles: This considera¬ 
tion are as important for a textbook as they are for teaching. 

For example in the textbook of sciences and social scd'aicss, the 

Use of sectional introduction in the beginning exposes the 

view 

learner to a 'holistic / ' of the content field. This is than 

followed up by chapterwise or sub-sectionv/ise treatment. Similarly, 
such other principles as near to far, easy to complex, familiar 
to unfamiliar etc. may be taken care of. 
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ILUJSTRATIONS IN,T^T-B00K 

INTIDDUGTI0.1\r ' 

, It Is ooBMln , lowwXadge that the man used pletnres to 

express Ideas before hedsed letter. Bveiypne understands the 

.language pictures and-the human mind grasps them quickly. 

Pictures appeal to all-old and young, literate as well as 
Illiterate, • 

Illustrated text-books, play a very important role in-ttie 
present-day education. They are essential tools which are 
indfcgpensable to students and teachers. Educationists in India 
have been aware that the problems text-books need .our 
immediate attention. ,G9Pii-^xtbooks ‘have:been' ac'cepted as e^‘%- 
-ctive mass media'through out the world. In the ^lel?i o"^ ' 
communication much research has been.done in'the study o^ 
motion picture in its- various phases., .However, very little 
has Jieen - done in the ^ield printed material. It iieeds 
research in (IjGonten.t, (2)Vla.xals, (3)‘mhnnate, and (4)Hethods 
of production. To receive a me's'sage to our mind through the 
medium o-^ pj.ctureg is a visual thrill,. , ■ ' 

Importanc e llTiistratlnn.. 

At every stage o*' the ciyrlQulum and in cofineotion with 
y kind , o ^subjejCt n^at-tdr, ■f'rora Imaginative"' ■^iction to 
quantitative ^act, Illustrations are extensively used. For 
instance they provide explicit explanations of a variety of 
relationships in different fields 'of knowledge! They clarify 
complex operations'-of, machines as well as living organism. Ahy 
modem textbook Is a gala*y of illustrations that helps the 
learner who hag an Inadequate command over the verbal‘media In 
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unclei*X?U:ig conteja-t more clearly. There is lio substitute 

--diher pictures to '"Alee'Up for this Inadequacy on the part 

of thCi liTimvJi'j esp'joially at the initial stage of learning, 

Tlie c'xperle' ct s gi^^n V»y illuatrations may not complete, 

I ■ I'.'i'T exairpl'Jj 5 ound and smell are ndissing in a 

v^t 

visual illustration Zev^n these are=potent enough to 

egtabli?h effective coira.unication of a wide range of ideas ^and 
experiences. 1‘h.^t they purp<^rt to do is to supply immediacy 
o-f' ]irAci‘r urndlng no: easily and quickly achievaMe by words 
alone, 

■7he_fo 'i lohinq are, .the; jain...numofl.ea a^. the illuatrations..In 
the ^ejyfhocks : 

1*1- To nrov? ie i*. vis'‘al ifage an idea pertaining to the texti 
2i, To develop the invagination o^ the reader by giving muoh 
nun’ in'^ctiiiaticn rj^ar'^in^j the theme, 

3, To r>A<sent 'r olspr and vivid picture o'f the un’^amiliar 

objeclh o-’ ■^ifTUOea are abstract. 

4, To help the tUr-oher acl tbo learn:-‘r in di'^-^erent teaching- 
learning sltuitioiv, 

5, To ;;er’i,f'e V'C eye-r( the reader by providing 

attip-cti-r'e ond Int•'rar-ting pictures in the textbooks, 

III , Ilbat Ar-a ,^} '-ui^ 

Aocord.'..'^ -.-3 tho’ce^lnltion given in New International 
lictlon^ ry ■'/jTiStenr'hy Mr*^N, Webster, "the illustration 
ps a picture very much- di'^’^erent -^rom picture in real 
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sense. It may be a diagram or drawini^ that helps the 

learner/tliingSj nio:^6 pI fuc Li^^ely raui 7 'i'',/ii.ly, ‘ 
'A picture", according to him" is a representation cf 
natural or imaginary object of human Term a'l b;' a pairio’u 
in colour or a sketch," So there lies a great difiercncu 
between a painting and an illustration. 


An illustration is a good cunbi-iation of irords, 
captions, dramng, etc. The pictures in the texebooko 
are referred to as illustracions whii.ii conmiinicrle fn.ta. 
ideas and concepts clearly. Illustration is a Vt--iy 
term that includes a variety of visual ferns il) Picture^ 
(^2) Photographs, (3) Drawings and Sketche., (4) rost^jr-j, 

(5) Graphs, (6) Diagrams, (7) Charts, ('5) jiaps,. (9) Cai'*iK\ 
and (lO) Comics otc. The term "illustiration" cerrios with 


it the sense of a vivid and c3.oar pro sl station ./ith 
boldness. Illustrations are well thoighc o,.t, scienci- 
fically planned and convoy much moru real and co^rerf.-Ci'i 
impression than do the words* Some times illust.ro tious as 
a communication media, can overcome the languag-j 'Iiar,''f'r 5 
honco they are nt-'Oded badly_ in our L^-xtbrsolis'riic word 


illustration is sometimes Used by teachers Jn tuo sense 
of verbal examples to describe clearly and vi^/l d.y a noiii'- 
or a concept or eji idea. But viien wc ^'-alk of textlcoL 
illhstrations wo simply mean pictures used to supprcii^nt 
the text materials. 
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IV Gatoeorles of Illustra tion si. 

It Is not essential for tho book dcsigiis-r to pr>„pare 
j_]_]_ustrations for the textbook hitiiself* He clionlci ioiow tho 
types of picturGs to be usod in textbooks* ihe pictures 
used as illustrations fall into thruo- major groups based on 
the primary purposes served. They aros 

1. Demonstrative or Expository 

2. Documentary 

3. Artistic 

1. Demonstrative illustration hav^ a function approaching 
that of chart and diagrams; to oxplp.in th.j structures or 
operation of something in nature or in cluture, u.g, the 
the experimental apparatus in J-hysics, thu difl'erent process 
-os of making cement, the life cyclu of a mosquito or the 
diagram of night and day arc obvious example a of tho demto- 
strative illustrations. 

2. Documentary illustrations. Th^so illustrations denote 
typical phases of hikman life or of nature as thuy actually 
stand for. There should be no addition,^ substractif'n ro- 
arrangernunt and editing. They help us in undw^rstaacling the 
social-Gconomic behaviour. Tho pictuies taken by tho chemical 
action of light through a still or movie Cram»jra fall under 
this category. The photographs showing thu life of EskimoSj 
tho flight of astronautS) the func bional growth of a plantj 
the culture of different people - are glaring examples of 
documentary type of illustrations. 
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3. Artistic illustratlonss They raprosent the aesthe¬ 
tic side of man. In these pictures the artist is expressing 
his own feelings or ideas about something using all sorts 
of lines, colours, shapes and compositions, I’fost of the 
posters, drawings, murals, paintings, cartoons & comics are 
primarily artistic, henco come under this group, 

I, Media of Illustration 

Now let us examine the various graphic materials 
we Use as illustrations in the textbooks, fnese instructionae. 
materials are nearer to reality perceptually than verbal 
symbols. Underneath is a brief introductory analysis of uaoi', 

1, Photographs- It is a picture taken by moans of 
chemical action of light on sensitive film on the base of 
glass, paper or metal. 

2, Pal ting or Drawings- It is an arrangement of shapes 
that are madv; of line, form' and mass. It may also be called 
as visual symbol of thought. 

3, Charts- It is a systematic arrangumunt of facts 

in plctmrial form which summaries, compares or contrasts in 
explaining the subject-mattori It is mainly of the following 
five typess- 

(a) Time chart or tabular chart, (b) Tree chart 

(c) Flow chart (d) Comparison and contrast chart, and 

(g) pictorial chart, 

4, Graphs- It is a diagram for presenting data for 
making comparison and depicting relationships. The following 
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are ttio main typos of graphs! 

1, Solici graph 

2, Bar graph 

3, Line graph 

4, Pie graph 

5, Diagrams It is a drawing madu to illustrate a State 
-mont or facilitate a demonstration. 

6, Maps An accurate representation in a diagramatic form 
of the surface of the earth or some part of it drawn to 

a scale. 

7, Posters It is a picture designed for display, to convey 

a massage or idea and to create a strong lasting impression. 

8, Sketch! It is an unfinished drawing or painting often 
usod for experiment without many details and for conveying 
a general idea of something. 

9, Cartoon; A symbolic line sketch usually a drawing intense 
to convey a message or point of viow about things, events 
and situations, 

10, Comic! It is a form of cartooning in which the same 
cast of characters enacts a stroy in sequence of closely 
related drawings designed to entertain, 

11, Isotypo Symbols: The visuals are based on standardised 
symbolic elements representing men, machine, trees, animals, 
coai.non objects, and other things. In this style everything 
has to be reduced to its bones, It is based on a highly 
specialised technique and needs a specially skilled staffs 
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Tiae iso typo Dictionery is composod of tnoro than 2000 such 
symbols to be used in various instinictional materials. 

VI Functions of Illustratlonss • 

Illustrations in textboulcs fulfill several functionss- 

1, They attract our attention, 

2. Thoy provid^^ eye-appeal and Interest to the viewer. 

It- 

3. They illsurtate and intorprot the text materials. 

It may be done either by explaining the textpart or 
by replacing words in textbooks. 

4, They cerient a visual Image in the readers mind and 
consoquontly lengthen his memory for it. It is better 
to use a telling or dramatic illustration to mark an 
idea indelibly upon the memory of your reader. 

VII Chief Gharactori sties of a good illustration 

1, A good illustration should be relevant and sigikificanil! 
to the text materials. 

2Z,Aii illustration, should be a complete unit in itself - 
a good design. 

3. It should bo accurate, authentic and truthful. 

4. It should be appropriate to the age and class level 
of the pupils for whom it is designed & reproduced, 

5. The different figures and objects shown should be 
rocogniaablG immediately, 

6. It must be simple in composition, proper in emphasis 
and easily understood. 

8 
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7. Illustrations shouliZintorosting ani stiinul.iting so 
that pupils study them seriously. 

8. It should contain an intelligent soluction of details 
with emphasis on focal points. Avddd unnocossary details 
that confaso the loamer, 

9. It should be abtractivo and artistic in elements and - 
suggesti^fG of reality e.g. gruen fields and mountains 
should be shown in proper colours. 

10. It should bo of suitable size, large enough w show 
details and small enough to bo easily used or hanlled, 

11. fhe correct proportion of things and objects sheuld bo 
maintained in an illustration. 

12. The illustration should be a good print, clear and 
distinctly free fwra blomishus and dirt. 

As Lamb has said in his book, named "Drawing for illus¬ 
tration-" An illustration not only interprets an idea expresse d 
i n semQ way:^ it must al.so .physically fit, the page bhcat Is 
waiting for it. 



It-iZiew:exercises In ticauux .L'ex&uouKs 
I. Intro due tion 

The textbook occupies an important place in the formalized 
process of teaching and learning. It reflects the objectives to 
be realized and the extent and depth of subject-matter content 
to be learnt. It is based on a pro determined syllabus and provides 
a fuller exposition of tho expected minimum to be covered by the 
class, fiach topic Included in the syllabus is further specified 
in the textbook in terms of the'dacts to be remembered, tho con¬ 
cepts to bo understood, and the principles to be applied in a 
coheront and meaningful way. The treatment of the subject-matter 

I 

isSbrictly sequential, wherever such a sequence is inherent in 
the sbructure of the subject. 

Each lesson in a textbook has two main parts - 
(l) Solection, orgaiilzatlon and presentation of facts, 
concepts, ideas, principles, illustrations, vocabulary, structure 
etc, dop«jnding upon the nature of the subject, and C2) review 
excurcises based 6n the ground cov<jred thus far. They are both 
dependent upon the contribution which the book is supposed to 
make to the r<s;alization of a set of well thought out predeter¬ 
mined objectives Of the course and the quantum of knowledge to 
bo acqulT'-'d by thu pupils as di-linv-ated in the syllabus. Prepara¬ 
tion and ppus'^ntation of reviow oxeyoises is in no way a less 
important and.ardous task. It is, no doubt, a creative task 
requiring a full grasp of the subtle nuanc^^s of the learning 
process and th^ dynamic structure of the .mind of the learner and 
high lovul of mastvjry ovor the subjoct-njiattor both with respect 
to its depth and raanoeuverabllityBolow are discussed sons of tho 
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some of the uses aJid. principles which may be taken into considera¬ 
tion while planning review exercises for a textbook. 

II. Characteri-gtlcR of a revie w exorolsej 

As implied in the name review exercises at the end of a 
lesson are exercis-js used by thu learner to reoapitulato, fix 
and deepen what has been learnt and to associate it with tho rest 
of tie preceding subject-matter. Ihoy may in same cases even 
prepare th^ ground for subsequent learning. They are based on 
objectives aimed at in tho lesson. They may consist of a variety 
of forms of questions. The numb^^r of questions in a review 
exercise may vary from one to a full tust on the topic covering 
a good many questions, Tho main characteristics of a review 
exercise can be classified as underJ- 

(1) Objectives to bo tested 

(2) Cont'ant to bo cover^-d 

(3) Forms of questions to be included 

(4) Organization of questions 

(l) Obi ectivoa 

A text-book is written to assist thi- teacher and the 
learner in the realization of some predetermined objectives in 
respect of the latter. Considerable literature has rec^jntly been 
produced on the determination of educational objectives for 
diff^ront stages and at difforont levels. Classwlse and subject 
-wise objectives have also been worked out. The textbook writer 
is guided by these in the planning and preparation of his book. 
The subject-matter content in the textbook is supposed to facili 
tate the r-'r5llzc.l:i..u jf these objectives while the review exer-. 
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-clsos wh'jn usiiu as tosts, Indicatt; as to how far tho desired 
change has takon place. They havu, thorofore, noc<-ssaril 7 to be 
based on the Vo-ry same objectives. 

An objective indicates the direction and extent pf change 
that is expected to take pl^ce in the pupil as a result of undor- 
going a particular educational experience. It is a kind of modi¬ 
fication in the psychological or physical makeup of the learner 
aimed at by cho planii-r of his educational programme. There aro 
usually more than one objective for a course. Subjectiwiso 
objectives aro dictated by the social needs, individual make-up 
of the learner, and the nature of the subject. They have bo be 
stated in Vv.ry specific terms so as to bucume meaningful bo the 
teacher, broadly speaking th^y may be classified as unders- 

(a) Knowledge at the recall and recognition level 

(b) Understanding 

(c) Application 

(d) Skills 

(c) Attitudes 

(f) Interest 

(g) Personal and social traits. 

bach one ol the above requires further clarification which 
shall not be tried h^re. But if all these objectives are to bo 
realized, the twXtboek must reflect them. Therefore, the questions 
given in the review exercises should not merely test information 
but they should als-/ bo based on understanding, application, etc 
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(2) G^ntunt 

TkiG Gontvjnt of a review exercise is govern^id by the contsnt 
of ttio lusson as sucti. A qUv-stlon in a r«^vievr oxcrciso may be 
global in naturti or based on some sp>--cific item of Itnowlvsilgo, 
Care is to bti taken that no significant point is loft untouchod 
in tho roviow oxorciso as a whole. Some of tho questions may be 
so framed as bo onablo tho pupil t.- relabo his oarli^^r knowledge 
with the one acquired in the lesson. Questions preparatory for 
an understanding of tho subsequent Cvjnt^jnt and based on the one 
under consideration may also prove very helpful in making tho 
lo-amer appreciate interdependence of topics discussed in the 
book and the wholeness of what h^ is learning, 

' (3) Forms of Questions 

A, review exerclso can consist of a variety of questions. 

It may have essay type or long answe-r questions, short answer 
questions, or objective! type- questions. Statements ’IreCtlng 
the learner to look back into the lessen for somo specific point 
or to consult some reference to doVv^lep a deeper understanding 
of what has been covered in the lesson, or tu undertake some 
group or individual tasks alsw form useful parts of a review 
execise. Asking tho learner to frame his own questions in speci¬ 
fic forms on what he has studied is another useful activity 
provided for in a review exercise. 

The essay type or long answer question is useful to tost 
the abilities to recall and erganizo the material in a cohorent, 
sequential and meaningful way. It may bo used only when an 
overall review of a series of points is called for. Care- should 
be taken to see that the question is clearly worded, is in a 



langug''igt.' Intolligiblv; to Uio xc-arnt-r, anrl is vrc‘ll-J«-,fiin=cl 
in sC'jpcj. Giving a question r^'quiring a li^arnor to ruprolaco all 
that he has -^u-amt in the lesson is nuith'^'r useful n:ir closirable . 
The maximum length of an essay type question in ciass ^ should 
bo about 100 worls. 

The short answer question is a voi’y potent form of question 
to be usoi in a roviow exercise. It is capable of testing most 
of the ebectivGs which can bo tesoul through the written meMliun, 

It also makes possibli- the gauging uf Lhe ItarnoJ content at 
different depths. The answer to a short answer qu.^stion may 
rangL! anywhere from one word or figure to tx\ronty to thirty werds 
in class V, Simple recall and complution type: auestions may also 
bo considered as short answer questions and freely used vjhorQver 
nwcossary. 

The objoctivo typo question is the mest lifficult t) set 
anil so should bo used only 'sparingly. It is again a Vei-y potent 
tool for testing a variety of obj'-otivus as also the content 
at different lovois of depth, .Th^j, foliov.ang throe varieties 
ar«j T'-commendod for class V:- 

(a) True-false 

(b) Matching typo 

(c) Multiple choico. 

Those forms should not bo usovd unless adequate competence 
has boon dovclopod in the.framing of such questions. Poorly 
framed .objective- type questions retard, learning and .amount 
to a wastage of space which Could bo utlized f.jr seme better 
purpose. When carefully fraraod and usod they prove to bo very 

.. .G 
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usoful tools In th.o hands of tho t>-achor to clovolop his losson 
and of tho loamor to fix his loaming. They aru alS'j n-scjfui 
in discovorlng significant gaps in learning. 

(4) Organ!nation of the questions 

Organization of questions in a review exorcise is an 
important consideration, Thu questions should not be put 
randomly. They should conform to some prodetorminol plan. They 
can be arranged lengthwise, objoctivewiso, forttiwise, subsoquon- 
tlally, dlffloultywlse , spirally or in a combination i of all 
these. Coming at the end of the lesson thoy may be arranged in 
the same sequence in which the lesson has bov-n dovoloped or in 
any other order adequate for providing a fairly valid estimate 
of the Cvjverage of the objectives and the content of the lesson, 
As far as possible different forms of quostions may bo kept 
dlstlmct from ono another. 

III. Placement of review oxorcisos 

iiivldently a review exercise as its name suggests must com<j 
at the end of the lusson. Blfct it is noCessary only when the 
purpose is to review the lesson as a whole. As a matter of fact 
there should be no rigidity about tho placement of review 
exercises, Questions can be put at tho ond of each major point 
of learning. They can bo put at the onds of the sections and 
finally at tho end of the lesson. If a separate work-book is 

then no questions need be put in tho text—book at all. 
The questions in the work-book should develop in correspondence 
with the development of tho content in the text-book. An overall 
, . ...7 



ruviuv Gxcrciso or a sot of exorcises at tho end of the book 
or tho work-book may bo very helpful. They may be on higher 
objectives and more comprehensive in coverage* 

IV. Uses of review oxorcises 

Review exercises are to be used for reviewing the lesson. 
They can be used in question papers by tho teacher. They can 
bo used for diagnostic purposes. The student can use them 
for self-evaluation. They are also useful as practice exercises 
for fixing learning. 
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Appendix - 3 

Things to .go In a hand bonir 

Handbooks - Teacher's Editions - are meant for the teachers 
to teach the book to the children^ 

This may therefore include: 

(1) About the philosophy of teaching a particular subject: 
various methods and the method adopted in it. But there 
should be a clear note that this la simply a help and 
not a final thing* Teachers may use their own ways 
according to the needs of the children, 

(2) Lessons* plans: A fojsmats,. 

1. Introduction or building the background for making 
the children ready to read the lesson. This may be 
done in various ways, 

2. Introducing the new words in the lesson: (l) Present 
Ing them in meaningful contents! (2) Writing them 

on the BB one by one,asking the children to see,a 
word as a whole and say it, recognise it and say it 
when asked: (3) drilling: making a word 'Pakka (H^t) 
wi.th respect of sound, ,PoTm, Meaning 

3. Guided readings The' children are asked ■. to read 
silently in the guidance of the teacher: The teacher 
asks the children to read a line or two, or a para, 

L 

or a page and then put such questions as may elicit 
the required meaning of the lines through answers; 

It means* the children read to find. Q , ut aome thing 
for themselves , ofcourse with the halo of the teacher. 
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4, Reviewing the'vbca'biiiary 5 Several devices to be planned 

(what is the rootwordj what is the antonym / synonjrtii 
/opps gender/opp. numberj what pro fix/suffix/sandhi/ 
corapd, and use this word in our own sentence/ in diffe¬ 
rent meanings, if any. Now the vocabulary Is overmore ' 
’pakka' ( ) and the children are ready to read loudly, 

5, Purposeful re-reading s This is re-reading, aloud, vdth 
some purposes as to find out the details (who said what) 
to say in one's own words, to answer a (why) question, 
to dramatise (involving more than one and so on 30 forth, 
The boy reads a thing with some purpose to gain some¬ 
thing and find out something. This will increase the 
speod of reading and understanding both. This will give 
him modulation and intonation. He will learn the use 
punctuation both in reading, speaking and writing and 
listening also. 

6 , Developing the reading skillss 

a. word study skills 

b. comprehension skills 

(as discussed in the group last evening) 

7.. itnrichinent activities: 

aflorrelation. with other subjects 
bflorr^l-a.ting^ ^Ith literature 

(Poem, song, drama, story) activities related to 

the lesson, 

c. dovelppment.of tho . four skills 
■d. creative-drawing 


3 


• • • « • 
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8, Romodial work 

(1) To explain ttio purpose and the procedure of solving 
the tests. 

(2) In tho end It may contain a glossary explaining in terms 

of definitions all the new terms coined so that the 

teachers may understand them as they appear in the guide 
hook. 




comprekiensive ex£;rcises word- study Qxercises t gene ran 

exeiolses (short typs ^svsrs), orestlve drawing etc. 

3 A list of various skills covered In the exercises ha given in 

the beginningJ e.g. gender 4, 9, 48 

Drawing conclusive 8, 3, 9, 50. 

fnf the exercise) and instruction ’(for the teacher 

4 , Time, purpose (of the exercise; di 

’ aad the children) may ha given for each exercise. 

5. The Illustration, If any, should be the same block as m 

lesson of the text took. ' 

6 Type for the text of the pupil's W/B should he the same as 

the text hooks Ehr the teachers it may he small 


inspection) 
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RliPORT OF IHli; SOCIAL STUDIES COMMITW AT THul WORKSI-iOP 
ON "DEVELOPING PRINCIPLES AND CRITERIA FOR PREPARING 
and revising TEXTBOOKS" 


The Socl'-l Studies Cotimittee deems It fit to make the 
follo¥ing suggestions for the preparation of the Social Studies 
text-hooks to the Government of Gujarat as the result of the 
study, review and the discussion of the Social Studies Syllabus 
for Std. V, VI and 7II. 

/ 

I Criteria for preparing the textbooks in 

Social Studies 

A Planning the Text-Book 

B Selection of the Content 

C Organization and Presentation 

D Illustrations 

E Review Exercises 

F Other Considerations 

II General Recommendations for Social Studies Syllabus 
and Text-book writing, 




' Criteria for preT^aring the text-booh 3n Social 3tnr' ien 
Planning the Text-boolCR 

The subjects of Social Studies has its unique place 
in the curriculum looking to the part it can play in build¬ 
ing up the essential knowledge. Social skills, critical 
thinking, healthy attitudes and everything which contri¬ 
butes to the development of a good citizen. Hence the 
following points should be kept in view Turhlle planr^ing 
the text-jbook. 

(l) Overall planning bo be done keepjing in view the 

objectives laid down for the subject, 

(23 Importance to. be given to the contributions made by 

different factors-human, environment, social etc, 
to the progress of mankind. 

(3) Importance to be given,to the efforts made by man 
to control and change the environmental factors for 
promoting good life, 

(4) Helping the students to appreciate the culbural heritag 
of mankind and contributions made by various peoples. 

(5) Helping the children to understand the part played 
by different social and political institutions and 
the contribution one can make through them, 

(6) Developing the civic sense in the pupils needed for 
the democratic way of life, 

(7) Emphasizing the inber-dependence of the individual, 
states and nations on each other, and the co-operative 

fc ■* 

efforts needed for the prosperity of all. This will 
help in promoting national integration and developing 
international outlook. 





(8) Giving consideration to the topics in physical geography 
and graphs covered in Science ap.d i^athematic s- 

(9) Giving proper place to the high lights of the chapter 

^ ' 

exercises and activities for the pupils at the end, of 
the chapter, 

, ^ i 

(10) Mentioning reference material and supplementary reading 
books for the pupils at the end of the chapter. 

B Selection of the Content 

(1) It should be accurate, authentic and up-to-date, 

(2) Giving proper weightage to the different aspects and 
points of the content keeping in view the objectives 
laid down for the subject. 

(3) Coverage of the whole syllabus. 

(4) The level of the abilities of a particular age-group 
of the children. 

(5) Promoting development of different concepts, skills, 
understandings, relationships and attitudes, 

(6) Giving consideration to the geographical and historical 
■matter in the language and science text-books. 

C Organization of the Content 

(1) Chronological order should be observed in History., 

(2) Psychological approach should be followed as far as 
possible. 

(3) Loglcal order of the matter should be kept in view, 

(4) Linking of units and continuity of matter is considered 

1 I 

to be essential. 
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(5) Han's achievements and his contributions to the 
welfare of the society should be aimed., at, 

(6) Points of correlation of the subject with other subjects 
viz, history, geography, economics, liberature and 
current events should be clearly brought out, 

(7) Illustrations should be given proportionate weightage 
roughly about 40^ of illustrations, 

(8.) Each topic should be divided into proper and sizeable 
units and subunits,as far as possible. 

Presentation 

While presenting the textuol material the following three 
points should be considereds 

(1) Matter 

(2) Method 

* 

(3) Language 

Matter:- Matter should be presented Iceeping in view the 
objectives laid down in syllabus and also the age group 
of the pupils. 

Relevant references should also be given along with 
the matter. 

Keeping in view the previous knowledge, understandings 

* 

of various concepts by pupils impartial and unbiased presen¬ 
tation of the matter should be aimed, at. 

Terminology and concepts should be properly clarified. 
Method: Psychological approach in different ways like letter 
form, story form, dialogues,,travels, source material 
method should be followed. 
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While presenting the matter interest of the children 
and effectiveness should form the main criteria. ^ ^ 


Languages 
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play. Ttie types of illustrat^iOhiS ^gan ma 30 rly\be,c divided 
into three suitable groups, viz. (a) demonstrative, ^ (b) 

w 

documentary and (c) artistic illustrations. 

The purpose of illustrations is mainly Ca) explanatory 

k - * 

(b)'' elucidatory (c) .substituting experiences Cd) creating 
desired impression, (e) of summarising nature, and (f) 
rep,resenting element of reality. The illustrations should 
have relevance, vath the text content. As the illustrations 
speak .themselvps,. their place in any text book and more 
so in Social Studies text book is of vital importance, 

j' 1 ' ' . r ‘ ' ' ' " ' t ^ ■ ' ' * ' ' ' ■ ^ ^ ' V ‘ I * ' 

I,^ iilni the'textbooks-'oT Social''Studies r "tibe illustrations 

" , i . ,■ -'.I,-.!,, 1. 1 ■ 

occuring mayibe'.of',thd followi'ng'-n't^buref , 
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(1) Maps, 

(2) Photograptis 

(3) Time-charts 

(4) Bold-line drawings 

(5) Self-explanatory illustrations and graphs 

C6; Cartoons 

(7) Percentage of illustrations 

(1) Map^ Maps should be distinct, in bold lettering, appropriately 

’ I ' 

coloured and should'not be overcrowded with details. The 
details in the maps to be included and represented keeping in. 
view the intelleotual level of the pupils for whom the maps 
are meant. The maps must be simple in character, pictorial, 
and may be one half or one third size of the page of the 
text book, 

(2) Photographs : The actual photograph of a particular personage 
or the class in a typical dress and ornaments should be 
selected, alongwith the geo'graphical background. This picture 
should represent the actual characteristic, realism and must 
depict their social activlty. • The authentic photographs taken 
may be of some historical monuments or may be depicting some 
landmarks in national development. 

(3) Time-charts: Time-charts are the powerful media for,communi¬ 
cating the time in proper perspective and in the context 

of contemporary events occuring in the syllabi! concerned. 

There should be minimum details. 'The time .chart must present 
material using symbols to the maximum and the verbal presenta¬ 
tion mu§t be reduced to the minimum, and selective. The time 
chart should be coloured and attractive.- The time chart .should 

be pithy, pointed and symbolic, 

• ^ 
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(4) Bold llnf^ Drawingss Wtiere thpre are "bold line drawings, 
there are thick linos* The details are not there and they 
are simple drawings, and focus the attention of a child. The 
number of bold lines should be limited. As these drawings 
are symbolic and simple to draw, they should be ’.ample in 
quantum. 

(5) Seif'explanatory illustrations and graphsi This should represf 
"one theme or one idea. These illustrations should be properly 
coloured, and universal in presentation. 

(6) Cartoons; The cartoons have a nice appeal to the youngsters. 
The cartoons must be humoTOng,, but should not misinterprete 
the idea. 

(7) Percentage of lllustrationss The percentage of illustrations 
prescribed by the Department of £lducatlon at present is 
meagre, hence, the increase of ten percentage in the present 
quota is desirable. 

E Revievr Exercises 

Review exercises should be given at the end of every 

Unit or sub-unit based on the following items: 

(a) (1) List of questions which should be related to 

■ subject matter. 

(2)' The questions must be comprehensive. 

’ (3) They must be of value, 

(4) They mu'st be motivating and challenging 

(5) They must be of various types. 

(a) Diagnostic 
Cb) Review 

■j ' (c) ''-Preparatory 

(d) Drill-, etc. 
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(6) The questions must be inclusive of all the 

objectives such as 

a) acquisition of knowledge 

b) development of understanding 

c) application-of knowledge 

d) development of skills 

e) development of desirable Interests 
and attitudes 

(B) The vocabulary list should contain the essentials 
of the subject. 

(C) The list of projects and activities should also form 
the part of review exercises. 

(D) Problems for mini research should be listed. 

(ii) Topics for reports and debates should be provided for. 

(F) Identification list should be provided. 

(G) Pupil's reference material should be given. This should 
be of (i) practical nature, of importance to pupils 
(ii) and uptodate. 

(H) Items of dramatisation should be explored and the list 
for the same should also be given. 

(I) Wherever possible visits should be recommended. 

of 

(J) Suggestions for collections/.material of historical, 
geographical and culbural importance should be made. 

(K) Planning of exhibitions, vrtierever possible, should be 
encouraged and suggested. 

Other considerations 

The geb-up of the text on the whole should be attractive, 
so that the child may be tempted to take it up to move the 
pages. The title-cover shoulid be attractive and symbolic, 
such that the' book may be less spoilt and can be used in 
subsequent years.. ,The size and shape of the textbook must 
be keeping in tune with the modern trends. It may be matric 


size. 
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In ord.Gr to hlbIcg 'tcELctilng hiotg Gffoctivoj tGcich.Gr*s 
tiandliook; for the teaching of the textbook material should 
be prepared. In order to provide an impetus for selfr 
learning a work-book for pupils based on the textbook is 
also equally essential. 

The hints bo the teachers Included in the preface 
and at the same time glossary of words at the end of the 
textbook must be considered as essential for the textbook. 
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PRINCIPLES AND CRITERIA FOR PREPARATION OF TEXT¬ 
BOOKS IN SCIENCE (CLASS V) 


After discussion regarding the various aspects of textbooks 
preparations the following principles and criteria are developed. 
They are presented under the following headss 

A. Content 

B, Illustrations 

G, Exercises and activities 
D. Presentation 
fi. General 


A. Content ; 

1. It is asstimed that due thought has been given to 
curricular plan at the time of framing the syllabus 
of the subject; but it is also desirable that the 
author acquaints himself with the plan. He then 
should select the content so as to snit the plan; 
time and the pages, prescribed, 

2. Authors should go through the syllabi! and textbooks 
in Science for the lower and the upper classes and 
should give proper thought to the question of arti¬ 
culating the instructional materials of their book 
with that of the lower and the higher classes. 

3. The authors should carefully go through the objectives 
of the subject laid down in the syllabus and use 

them according to the level of the students. This 
should reflect into the selection of experiments, 
demonstrations, illustrations and exercises and 
activities. 
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4. Percentage welghtago for each branch of science to be 

studied in a particular class should bo decided and, 

be made available to the authors* The following weigh- 

tage may be considered for class V, 

Bo bany-Zoology. 

Physiology Hygienco. 30% 

Physics. 

The relative woightage to be given to each topic in a 
particular branch may be decided by the authors in 
advance before starting writing the text. 

5. Organization of chapters may be done by authors in a 
suitable manner according to his plan of presentation 
but it is essential to do it in advance so as to avoid 
overlap and repetition in the text. 

S-.The author should take into consideration the academic 
background Interest, age and environment of pupils. 

The exercises and activities may be provided for the 
pupils of all levels. 

7. The text material should inclr^de experiments and 
activities which may require effective use of equip¬ 
ment, 

8. The author should acquaint himself with the syllabii 
of other subjects in the same class so that he can 

■ better correlate his materials. 

9. While giving captions and subcaptions it may be seen 
that they do not disclose the conclusions which are 
expected to be outcomes of observations and experiments) 
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10. References to additional reading materials may be 
given in Eeacber's Handbook for the present bpt 
they may be given in the textbook at a later stage. 

11. Concepts in the latest forms and contexts should 
be given, 

12. Brief description of demonstrations should be given 
in the body of the text. 

13. glossary of new terms may be provided at the end 
of the book. 

B. Illustrations 

1. Wherever documentary evidence is necessary, photo¬ 
graphs should be used. Special instructions should 
be given to the photographer for a print having a 
good contrast, 

2. It is suggested that line-drarwi.ngs with the use of 
variable screens may be used. 

,3. Only scientific details may be stressed in the 
diagrams and other illustrations. 

4. l\/herever portraits ^ar© to be given they should be 
beautifully rendered in line drawings, 

5. Reverse drawings (Black background with white out¬ 
lines) may be adopted, wherever emphasis of that 
nature is required. 

6. Minimum size of the block should be .6 cm x 5 cms. 

In case where a smaller size is necessary sufficient 
white space should be kept. 
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7. Scale of Illustration should invariably be given 
wherever necessary. 

8. In Biology the technique of overlays may be used 
for showing different parts of the diagrams wherever 
po s si bl e. 

9. Two colours may be used in illustrabions in Biology 
where it is essentially needed, 

10. If possible, flash-out illstrations may be used to 
provide more space for the illustration, 

11. To the extent of 25-30% of the total space may be 

« 

allotted to Illustrations. 

12. The contiguity of illustration and its related 
matter should be maintained. 

C, Exercises and activities ’ 

(1) Exercises and activities may be given at the end 
of each chapter. In addition at the end of each 
branch consolidated exercises should be given. They 
should cover all objectives and the whole content. 

(2) Short answer-type questions and varied objective 
type tests should be Included in exercises. 

(3) Activities should aim at satisfying scientific 
curiosity in pupils through observation, collection 
and preservation, field trips, further experiments- 

i 

tion and preparation of models and charts. This 
should prepare ground for establishing science clubSi 
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D, PreFsentation 

1* As the teaching of sciencej besides giving informa- 

« 

tion, aims at developing various abilities like 
thinking and reasoning and skills like observation 
and experimentation the textbook in science should 
present the material so that it promotes the above 
mentioned abilities and skills. 

I 2. gresentation of the matter may be such as that the 
learner may develop interest. This can be achieved 
by introducing life-situations. 

3. Presentation may be as inuch logical as possible so 
that it can be used straight away as class-room 
instructional material where a teacher finds no 
alternative better plan. 

4, New terrasj new concepts and principles may be printed 
in lower bold type to facilitate their presentation 
by the teacher and assimilation by the pupils. 

il. General . 

1, A preface may be given in a textbook. It should 
Include salient features,.specific approaches and 
ac Imo wled g ement s, 

2, Index of the titles, of the chapters with page 
^ numbers may be given. 
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3. It is recotnraerided that 

(a) demi octavo-size should be replaced by a 

size 16 cm. x 20 cm. 

book it is recommended that central 

(b) for increasing the durability of the/stitching 

should be replaced by sectional stitching and 
binding. ■ 

(c) good quality paper should be used. 

(d) 14 point monophase types may be used. 

(e) International numerals should be used. 

(f) the title-page should be so designed that the 
spirit of the subject may symbolically be 
reflected, 

(g) Uniformity of page lay-out may be maintained 
for the series of a book. 

4. The final printed books must be available in the 
market in the last week of April, This may enable the 
teachers-to prepare'themselves and pupils to get 
books at the proper time. 

5. The teachers of standards V, VI, VII In primary 

schools do not bav© t!ie necessary academic background 

to put into practice the upgraded syllabus in scienoe. 

Primary schools also do not have the necessary science 

teaching equipment to teach the new syllabus. Hence 

this coraiaittee suggests that: (i) Orientation classes 

for std V teachers should be organised with the help 
of secondary schools and Cii) a special grant for 
science equipment should ue given to primary schools. 



G ui(^elineg for Tejctbookp writers of MatKematir , c| 

The folloTving guidelines have been evolved to help the text¬ 
book writers in mathematics for primary classes* They have been 
developed keeping in view the nature of the subject) the characteri¬ 
stics of the age-group and the psychology of learning. There are 
only recommendatory and not mandatory. They have been grouped 
under the following main heads. 

I, Planning of the textbook 

II. Presentation 

III, Editing 

I, Planning 

(1) While planning the body of the text-book all the require¬ 
ments laid down by the prescribing agency may be taken 
into consideration (e.g. class,number of pages, si2:e 

of the pagGjtypes, point of view etc.). 

(2) Instructional objectives may be thoroughly threshed 
out in advance. 

(3) Topic-wise content analysis may be undertaken in the 
form of concepts, understandings, principles and process¬ 
es for developing the content out-line. 

( 4 ) Order of the topics in the table of contents may be in 
the logical sequence. 

(5) The table of contents of the text-book, vjherever 
necessaryj may be spelt out in greater detail keeping 
in view the extensity and depth of coverage of subject 
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matter and objectives suited for the grade* 

(6) Decision regarding rough estimate of number and variety 
of illusbrations should also be taken in advance, 

<7) The schomo of exercises to bo followed should be plains 
in advance. 

(8) The type, tables, glossary, instructions for pupils 
and teachers etc, may also be planned in advance, 

II. Presentation 

(1) The instructional material of the subject to be Inclvdei 
should be relevant to the syllabus and suitable to 
the age group, 

(2) Language of presentation should be suitable to the age 
group. Level of expected raanupulatlvo skill should also 
be in keeping with the ago group, 

(3) Each topic may b^ divided into appropriate sub “units 

i 

and exposition of each sub unit may be followed by a ! 
few questions simple in computation, 

(4) Wherever available standard terminology should be used, 

(5) Style of presentation should bo such that it would 
promote self-learning on the part of pupilsv 

(6) Subject matter should be so planned that it would provl' 
training for abstract reasoning and logical thinking 
which are the main aspects of the nature of mathematicsi 

(7) Presentation of the subject-matter should include a 
variety of motivating devices such as diagrams illtsto 
tions, activities etc, 
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(8) Generalizations should be developed through 

Inauotlve process and oheotod deductively as far as 
po ssible. 

(9) Problem solving approach may mainly be utilised 
for exposition of subject matter. 

CIO) Undefined terms and basic axioms should be mentioned 
wherever necessary. 

( 11 ) Presentation nf subject-matter should be correlated 
with other subjects wherever possible. 

(12) Adequate drillwork may be provided at the end 
of each topic. 

(13) Review exercises may be provided at suitable places 
to ensure total learning of related topics. 

(14) Tesb papers may be provided at two or three con¬ 
venient stages to ensure the retention of 
different topics previously learnt. 

(15) jSxercises should contain graded examples and a 
vaariifety in the nature of exainples should be maintained. 

(16) Situations for examples should be drawn from daily 
life and community resources. 

(17) Major part of the exercise should be based on 
illustrative examples and a few should be such 
that original thinking on the part of pupil is 
required, 

(18) Some examples for oral work should be provided 
in the exercises. 
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(19) Ad 0 (juate use of diagrams, pictures graph etci 
should he made wherever necessary but ever use 
of the same should be avoided. 

Ill, Editing 

(1) The manuscript should be accompanied by all the 
necessary instructions regarding proper placement 
of illustrations, arrangement of material, etc, 

1 

( 2 ) Contents of cover page, preface, declaration, table 

t 

of contents, tables, !cey, index etc. should be 
adequately arranged along with the subject-matter. 

(3) Chapter numbers,titles,captions, sub-captions, 
numbering the paragraphs, chocking the keys, cross 
references and reforences to illustrations etc, shoulj 
be carefully scrutinized and set in order. 




Proceedings of the ■workshop on 'De'veloping 
Principles and Criteria for the preparation and 
review of Tecrt Books' held on 11th August to 
14th August 1969. 

Introduction! 

The workshop was attended by 49 participants who hailed 
from all parts of Gujarat State. 

Inaugural Function; 

The Inaugural function was held on llth August 1969 at 
11-30 a.m. Dr. G.S. Patel, Vice-Chancellor, M. S. University 
of Baroda inaugurated the workshop. In the course of his 
inaugural address, Dr. Patel pointed out the need for an all 
out programme to improve school education. He observed that 
while teacher training was Important, there was need to lay 
greater stress on developing good instructional materials. 
Textbooks constituted the most important of instructional 
materials for pupils. He was happy that the State Government 
has decided to produce textbooks. He paids tributes to the 
N.C.E.R.T. for dovoloping a national programme for the improve¬ 
ment of textbooks. Ur, Patel appreciated the initiative taken 
by tho Centre of AdVEuicod Study in Education to organise- this 
typo of workshop and tho steps taken by the Directorate of 
Education to provide guide lines to the textbook writers.' 

Earlier, Dr. D.M. Desai, Doan of the Fa,culty of Educa¬ 
tion and Psychology while welcoming the participants observed 
that the participants may consider some of the National issues 
like Ci) National Integration (11) Development of Moral' and 


Spiritual values & (lii) Population Education while developing 
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the Criteria for text ]x)oks<i 

Dr. M,B. Euch.j Hoadj C.A. S.jS., oxFJ.ain':,-d puipoce of 

the ifjorkshop and Dr. R.H. Dave gave'-a dw^tailoJ idea of the 
complexity of pro'blems involved -in the preparation of good 
text books and the piegramme of IJCkRT to meet those problems. 

Dr. B.P. Lulla, Rcadorj C.A. Pi'.cnlty of Education 

.& -Psychology, moved the vote of thanks. 



The participants worked in four subduct groups viz. 
Mattiematic 3 , SciencG^ Social. Studies, Langueges (Hindi, . 
Gujarati),* Each group, vras assisted by N.I 4 E, consultants • 
and Rosource PeTsonnel*i 'On the. I4th of August, the groups' 
"presented their reports in'the-genera], mooting. ‘Tho .reports--, 
were, discussed in detail..and suggestions i'acorpor?tod. 

The participants had the goon fortuno of m.utlng the 
State Education i-tlnistor Hon. Shri Gorf-h.indas Chokhawala .on. 
13th August, Hon. Minister addressed who paitjcliiants o'l the 
noed for bettor textbooks for schodIs. 

During the course of four days, the uartlcipnntr. 
enjoyed mooting tho sbaff laembors ox" tliO Eaouity cf Enuoabr'on 
and Psychology. The Faculty organised a rQcrk.-a.tional .jzoning 
for the participants on I 2 bh August, 1969. 



Gu.iarat State E ducation Mini.g-hfir* s Aritirenq 
.t o the‘•'jarticlDan-h.q 


Hon, Minister for Education Shrl Gordtiandas Chokhawala, 
met the participants of the Workshop on 13th August, 1969, 

In the course of his address, he observed, 

•'I appreciate this attempt to organise the workshop 
under the joint auspices of the Directorate of 
Education of the Gujarat State, Centre of Advanced 
Study in education, M, S. University of baroda and 
Department of Textbooks of the National Council of 

\ 

Educational Research a.nd Training, It is Indeed 
praiseworthy that a good number of Teachers, 

Principals and tho Writers of the Textbooks have 
tried to make it a success." 

.The nationalisation of textbooks viould not affect many 

because very few textbooks used to bo sanctioned. It is quits 
' necessary to keep a check on the quality of book production 
as it vitally affsebs tho planned approach to school improve¬ 
ment. It is therefore desirable that the teachers who are 
conversant with child psychology should be in charge of 
writing the books. 

Research in curriculum is very important and I believe 
that it is a continuous process which requires some machinery 
at the state level wtiich can continuously improve the 
curriculum. It is only through continuous effort that the 
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state Govornment can provide- a good and useful curriculum, 
Curriculum is of vital .importanco in lifu, It should k- 
objective-oriented and cotmtiunity-orienkl, It should be 
such that after completing the same, the student would be 
able to solve the probloms of life, Tho curriculum as it 
is today, is not adequate from this view point. 

As regards women's education, there should bo different 
curricula so that they could be butter housewives. Moral 
education} concept of national integration, and secularism 
aro some of tho factors which should bo re floe ted in curricula, 
I attach special importance to keoping language of tho book 
simplo and understandable* The author should take this as 
love of labour and try to bring up the standards of education. 
Tho State Government is thinking to plan seminars on 
different aspects of text-book writing. 
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S-erally a writer of textbooks In mother tongue has two!' 
points in his mind-one, the contents or the subject matter to( 

e xocluded in the books and the other, nethod of teaching. ^ 

this he has a subjective at+'r+nr^o u 

^ ^ ^ because he gives preference 

the method with which he himself q+=t-+ ^ j- 

imseit started reading and to the r 

contents, he read in the readers in his school days. But this 

a titude requires to be changed and to .yield in an enlightenedi: 
approach to the development of readers. 1 

writing textbooka in mother tongu^ is e ccn,plicated task,^' 
>=ecause it is through these hooks that we ai™ at bringing wboiif 
some change on national levels, we aim at bringing a deslrabl| 
c ange in the attitude of our young readers. We want them to E 
good and enlightened citizens. We want them to reach the ' 
destination of our national goals. It is therefore these text¬ 
books in Which we will have to keep the child, for whom they arj 
"»aant. in view. They are the real gods for whom we are preparJ' 
ing the .Havlsh., They arc not simply to read the textbooks 
for a programme of learning a particular language, though that 
re also important, but they are to read them for making their 
Uves better and sublime so that they may he able to play their 

role in the reconstruction of the coumtr and serve the human 
lace. 

We are now a free nation. Our young readers, therefore, 
are not simply to become literates and learn reading by simpiy 
aaying the words. Real reading is some thing else. 




applying into one,Is..life .tJae- kno-wleayo that he has gained 
through ireading* 'Manusmrite* also supports this* 

sr» T>fr stt: 


It means that those who are literates, they are better thant 
illiterates: those who can retain the matter read, are bettei 
than who are simply literates; Those, who can wisely intsipi 
What ever they have read, are better than tliosc who can siinplj 
‘retain it, and, those who can use in life what ever-they have 
retamed after carefully interpreting and rationally judging 
are surely best of all. 

So, this is to be kept well in view while preparing the 
textbooks in mother'tongue, because even if one of these ele. 
“■ments of reading is lost, it bocomos a inoaningless thing, If 
a reader only finds out what thu author has said bu: does not 
think what he meant by it, the reader is no butter than apart 
If he reads without understanding and thinking what the authoi 
means, he is getting nothing out of it, except practice in 
seeing and speeking letters and words, ilo will then quickly 
forget what he does not understand, whert>as he could have usm 
his time in a better way. If tho readei reads without thinkii 
about the utility of ideas to him, he may readily forget them 
which ' could make his life richer and more useful* 

Therefore, real reading is recognising the words, speeking tl'' 
understanding their meaning and then understanding the senten 
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and the para, interpreting and judging tne meaning thereof ar. , ' 

I 

then assimilating the ideas wox'th adopting in one*s life* T1' 
definition of reading is to guide a-writer in writing, collec^ ' 
Ing and compiling the content material for a textbook in moth| .. 
tongue. 

Another point to remember Is that the mother tongue is ni- 
only a language but also a medium of instruction and a very 
important tool in the total programme of teaching in the schoc 

I i 

Keeping this in view the folloving fiiCiors are to be kept in ' 
view while preparing suitable textbooks in mother tongue. 

■ 1 'f, 

r ' 

1. Language ; 

It is very essential to h^ve a complete description of ' 
the language in which the textbook is being prepared as this 

r 

has immense implications both for the method adopted in teach-, 
ing reading, writing and speaking and for the preparation of 
instructional material. The author is required to have a 
thorough knowledge of the phone sties and structure of the ' 

language. He should know well the pecularlty of the language 
because this pecularlty becomes the important point of teaching 
The spoken word in a language consists of characteristic sound 
units which present special speech - learning problems, Simila 
ly, the spoken sentences in a lanyuag© have characteristic 
structures arid sequences which affect both oral and silent read 
ing. Greater attention therefore, needs to be paid on the 

I * 

part of the author to children's oral 3..anguage-in planning a 

I 

reader and the related materials for them. 
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2. Children ; 

Since this is for the children that the textbooks are 
written, the areas of their interest, therefore, are necessj 
ly to be kept in view. Children learn to read more easily 
if the material is meaningful to them and they are interests 
in the ideas and/or the way the ideas are presented to them 
Therefore, books which deal with the ideas familiar and 

interesting to children will prove more successful teaching 
tools than those otherwise. 

Childrens f interest are determined partly by the envirt 
raent and partly by biological needs as children mature, a 
six year old child has different interest from those of an 

eight or ten years old, S.ex, age and capability of the chi] 


ren and socie-economic status, culture and the educational 
level of the parents strongly influence the interests of 
children. But it does not mean that the author does not go 
beyond the Interest area of the children. For examrla, the 
children of class five may not be interested in the space a 
space flight while the topic is of paramount importance 
looking to the needs of the .resent age. So a good author 
would like to include the topic, but it should be presented 

in an interesting style, so that the required information m 
onchant the child. Good illustrations also, partiouiarly 
in the lower classes, sustain the Interest of the children, 
hey like to have a beautiful book in their hands. A good t 
ic good and rich both in contents and get up. 
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3* Modern methods of teaching the language ; 

The textbook is to be based on a suitable method for . 
teaching language, A combination of methods'should be pxeferr- , 
ed to the exclusive use of one method, so that the deficienoiei 
of one approach may be offset by the strengths of others. The 
method that provides more opportunities for ’self learning’ 
to the children, is the best method. The textbooks should be 
designed to develop independent learning habits in the children;. 
The author should plan the textbook in a way in which more | 
opportunities are given to the children for immediate applica- m 
tion of the knowledge gained through the contents of the text- 
books. Children should be helped to discover a fact about r 
reading rather than being told that fact. They are not to be 
spoon fed. A lot can be I'eft for their imagination and indepen-^ 
dant thinking. This will make their reading more useful and 

purposeful. 

Role^of language to aching in relation to the to tal 
£ro2ramme: ^——' —- 

Mother tongue is not only a language, but also a medium. 

So, the children should develop essential language abilities 

to enable them to understand quickly what they read and also 
to express themselves clearly, it is quite obvious that if the 
uhild has not that mastery overlanguage, he is e complete failur 
in bis educational pursuits. More he understands the language, 
better he will leern other subjects like social studies, History 
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Geography, Ecooomics etc. As a mati:£r of fact teaching of 
various^ subjects in the total school programme is the teachin 
of language, because as you teach the language of literature 
similarly you teach the language of other subjects, Tha 
importance of teaching mother tongue is, therefor^, to be 
realised if we aim at better education and at not allowing 
too many drop*^ts, wastage and stagnation. How then a text- 
book writer can help in this regard’ As a matter of fact it 
very much depends upon him wi.ax plans does he make for the 
development of various'skills of language in the child, and 
what efforts does he make to incorporate various topics to 
enrich the knowledge of the children and in what style, so 
that the child may learn othc^ subjfjH.s easily and in an 
interesting way, 

6, Principles of learning 


The children learn most readily when i 
<1) they understand the ornenisation of thoir work. 
For example, a,sentence is 'an organisation of 
words which the child has heard and used in his 

speech, and. the child speaks a sentence or a 

word in the sense < i a seiitence and not a,' umble 
letter;' ■ 

they can associate the -unknown with some thing 
known. For example, if the-child sdes a picture, 

hs can sometimes determinV the Identi-f-y of 


( 2 ) 


a new 




vrord on a Page among kno^ words. If mor© tliai one word is new, 

his job bsQomes either more diffLcu.lt or impossible, 

thdy are informed immediaLbely whether or not they are light in 

their response, and corrected if required. 

they are helped to discover a fact about reading rather than 

being told tha fact, because if ha is only told, he mgy forget 

or remember with leas assurance, 

they know the meaning of what they are leaning, Sbr example* it 
is easier to learn the forms of words meaningflrl for th^ than to 
leam the forms of invented or quite new words which have no 
meaning for them. 

rote learning follows disco very ofafitct about reading,^ 
they learn a method of learning in general for themselves as 
well as the Particular feet, 

what thoy learn has many immediate appliesations, because delayed 
application or little application lueEms lose of learning, 
one learning is built upon aiother rather than being completely 
unrelated. The first thing learnt is reinfbrced as it is 
used in learning the second thing. 

They are aioauraged to aralyas wholes into parts and to build 
wholes from parts. 

Sound, form aid mealing are of deserving attention at all stages 
o f ro ading developmait, 

These principle a of learning are to be taken into 
consideration while preparing textbooks end exord ses on various 
lessons. This will make "the teaching of language purpo sefhl and 


effective. 



7, Value ; ideationaL-QPntgit g s 

It is of vital imporbaice that the ideas incorporated in. the 
reacter deigned for children hould reflect the ideals of that nation. 
This is essential to build the national character of the diildren. 

But it is a problem to determine these ideals^ because various peoples 
of a country maV bave various sets of values aid principles by whidi 
they lite. But this miciivia quite clea?" that we hould educate our 
children to under staid that they have certain duties aid certecLn ri^ts; 
that in their dealing with other people they must be sincere, honest, tol. 
erspt aid able to adjust to new conditions; end that th^ must develop 
a scientific aid healthy attitude towards life. They should be resouro- 
filjaPibitioue^ hard working and ha^'o a chali-enging objective* They 
hould develop ai attitude of cooperating and hating vdth others , 
feeling responsibility fcr the welfare of others, respecting parents aid 
elders and respecting law and dignity of labour. 

c This all hould reflect in the contants of the readers. Sdh© 
more ideational cMutents ibr the readors are : 

- mutual understanding and trust' 

- cooperative e ffort fcr effecting charge in pattern of 
living 

- accepting responsibility to one’s group 

- dedication to the preservation o f. froodom 

I 

- Care of personal and pubHo property and national 
resources 

- reaPect ibr people of Varied religions aid culture 
. cQiurage, fearlessness and reEDUrcoihlnoss 

oontd, 



These ■valii.ea and ideas a^e to he incorporated in valiou-s lessons 
of the readers in such, a way that they mgy bring desirable change in the 
attitude did behajviour of our children. Ore veiy inportart thing in this 
connection is to bo remembered that in establishing one value the another 
^ould t E^a care that he i.s not killing thcs other and important values* 
But it cioes not moan that oonfldcting aLtuatioiis are to be completely 
avoided. Moreoverj those situations will cleii^ the values-itheir 
strength aid wehknos^dearly. Somo of our classics^ such as stories 
Panch Tantra* are to be barofhlU’r analyEjd with this point of view, 

o. 

It msy al^ be remembered tfeat yielding place to 

new; lest one good custom diould corrupt tliM whole world.' Some of the 

> * t ' 

classics have lost their valusa with raforence to the present neods end 
situations. They require caTeflil twisting, 

PamiliaT words and concepts he,ip the child to understand the 
lesson and build his own langnage, Tiiorofbrc, utmost care is to be 
tekon to select the words for the lessons of a reader. It would be wise 
to ooHecb spoken vocabulary of the children of oath grade or age-group 
end build lessons with them, Varioua devices of wordr- fiirmation may be 
used in,the csjcerdsaa of 6 adh lesson, go that new words mey bo tau^t 
befbre they are used in the textbooks, 

I'iSlgnages belonging to Indo-Europoan' group are very inich influe- 
ncjed by Sa^dcrit as regard 3 the, vocahdaiy is concomod. Every such 
language has a number cf 'Tatsam' words, frequently;in speodi end 
Writing, These words have there own discipline eb, regards the formation 
of new Words is ooncoined. By adding prefiLxea or suffixes or by joining 
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of diajoining many aadb. new words arc fbrmed. The aJithor is free to 
use these words according to the stjiadard o f the diildren. But if 
moro and more words of a parbioalar language arc used in the textbooks, 
it would bo a healthier sign. The dialects are also to be given a 
proper place in the texts pio-vided they are widely rooognised by the 
diildran, These dialects feed "feho main laigu,^o and mdee it ridier 
dey by d^. 

We huLtibly suggest to have a control on the uso of tho vocabulary, 
Lesser the number of words and that too with many repetitions, bettor 
it is for the child to read with speed and undorstaiding. Tho new words 
arc learned in the setting of old words. If a child sees some words 
often enou^, ho will look at thorn as wholes and develop a quidcor 
recognition of them. 

Another idea behind the controlled vocabulary is that roading 
skills - like otherr liills - are leamod vAien every thing except the 
new learning is familiar and therefore oa^ fbr the leamer. By uainE 
controlled vocatylaiy, attention Can be concentrated on tho todmiques 
being learned and drills partainingto rGc-ding being developed in a 
smooth way. Leaser tho numhor of words, more opiortunity for developing 
word-study and comprehension skills. Those, who are criticai of oontio- 

llod vooabulaij^wxfi^make a4®po'sS6f^%o\(faii^fi:^' Va&%t 

this « 

reading aid Ignguago with a ntiniDum of obstaolos for tho leamor. 

Another thing of vital iitjbrtaice regarding vocabulary to be 
used in a reader is that efforts are to bo made to include the vocabulary 
0 f the corresponding books of Social Studies, ScLcnco and other school 
subject a. This will make the understanding of the cJiildroi widor. 


oont d. M *'' 
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ne will leain. those subjects quidcly if this coordinabion is establidied. 
Concepts will be clear to him,, Better he under at gp, da tt^e subject matter; 
better his Qcproaaion will boi The standard of language of the textbooks 
of different subjects for a daas diould be more or less the aajue. 

9. 0rgani SHtion o f the Mateii al • 

JSnother dedsion, the author mi at m^e, is the organisation of 
materials within the book aid from book to book if this is a sailea. The 
contents mgy bo organised in various units pertaining to various themes 
according to the interest area of the dnildren of a particular ago group. 

Organisation in Units mdees it possible to pnrsue a topic in depth, to 

• ^'1 

I 

provide repetition of words and to relate the Oontgnts of the bpok to 
some of tho gocaal studLes and sdenco loamings of the csirrioulum of 

1 

that standard. 

The author has to doteunine the variety of topics within the book, i 
They may he presented in various styles of literature, •viz, stoiies, 
essays^ dramas, poems, biograihy, autobiography, letter,: dairy etc. Some 
of the topics may be relating to eidal studies, sdarce, humour, classics, 
fblk tales, children's problems and activities. If it is a series ibr 
primo.ry classes, froni one t'o dve, themes of the readers ibr rospeebive 
classoa niaV be; around the homo end school, around tho immediate nd^bo- 
urhood in the "viHage or in dty, around the state, about tho oountiy and 
about the world. Poems mey bo given due place. They diould ha well 
rhymed sud fill of mude, mgy be descriptive snd not ehstract daould 
be composed in sinp] ,or words carelhlly selected ibr developing taste end 
love fbr poetry. The author diould keep in mind that ho does not leave 
a wide gulf between the “Standards of lehguage of books fbr different classe 


BallsLon alid politics being vsiy toadiy problems abould be 
a-voided as fox aa possible. But it does not mean that good teaci''i-if,.i 
of Various religions are to be avoided* Moro stress is to bo givon on 
promoting common biotliaihood> follow foaling end human valnes arpporbod 
by all religions. To pramete national integrity son® oaToflil pls.j.nin(^ 
is nseded. The author mgy givo deacripbiona of fosbivala of the onotifery, 
biographic stetdios of the great men end woman who dediccited their lives 
for the uplift of the nation aid description of tho places of benuby 
sfid of historical imporb£[n.co in the country. Siort introduction of ila 
pooplos, a^imeuLs end birds shd literature of the country will alro 
prorote iho national integration. 

10. gcills; word- study aid oomprshgigion t 

Aa our emihaais is on reading with uhderstendingj the author 
diould plan &r the dovelopaent of various reading dcills thiougl: vriious 
exeredaGs at the end oft3acii. lesson aid oach unit. Tho exercisos arc to 
be planned in such a vny tliat they provide a sequencial development of 
Isncuages how new words arc formed, how phrases arc to be introducof :j.id 
with ihat purpose, ho\r new patterns sentcncos are to bo given and pnar 

lysGd and how various idiomo and pjroverbs ar^ to bo introduced to bciauti^y 
the expression and maisG it more effec^ve. Gradation of diffi-cuLty in 
devolopLng various dcilla is always to be kept in view whiles drafting 
axe:,’cia33. Aiother quality of the exercises is their piessnt^ion, 

Th^' ^ould be presented in such that the ddldrcm think for them- 

selves, draw their own oonclusLona end Inferetices and do not wait for 33®® 
one else to do the thinking for then, Qiestlons of 'yos'or 'no' ansi^sra 
will do no good if they are not Allowed by 'why' to laiikQ the child to 
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tliinlc aboiit tho ra'tional-l of ‘bhoir Wq would liko to mgjco "GhciiA 

tlixTik clitically, In addition to eKorciaea £o3? (feveloping tliQ doaLTable 
langU-ag© drill Si the aJibhor ia adviaedto put in the book the learning 
activities whicii wo foar tho toach.ex's would otherwise drip aid which wo 
foc3l moat iii 5 ) 0 Tbant fbr diildrcsa of a demoorstic hation. It ia also 
rod th^ unloas duldron wore taught to use their own heads even in 

■ I 

leading .the smalloat thing, they mi^t never be encouraged to §gvolop th©.' 
habit of* thinking fbr thumaelvoa and having conridenco to express to 
support their thinking, Our tsxbboolB have to bo deisigned fbr a countiy 
whose omphariahas bconj/^gEVbliehed practices and whose need fbr survi'.val 
is diangOi re^ePPraisal, adaptability to chep-ge, creative aid courageous 
thinking by the cominon man a^ woU as bjr th© loaders. 

11. Bvaluatijjn . . . 

Tests Bay also bo givai at the end of e adn book. Desirably they 
arc diagnostic, so that tho toacher cgp. see in 'vriicih. areas the child is 
Weak Shi in viiich areas thet eadner's prograBme has been a failure and 
what prograpmo he diould nov Bake to holp the individual. Ibr testing 
tho developmait of tho diild in wordUstuc|y«drills, testa, pertaining to 
wordp-recognition, word-uicaning, number, gender, compounds, SESidhis, 
Word-fbiBiatlon, Sinion.ym3, gn tonyms, one word substitutes etc,, bo 
ftaPiQd, Tbr comprehension, tho author may frame tests on stoiy-recall, 
selection of the meP-n idoa, critical thinking, drawing conclusion, 
judging, predicting outcomes, inferiing# discarding tho irrevolent, 
interpreting a thing in other words, summarising and so on and so ferhi.. 

These teats arc not to bs giv*i to the daildren only at the end of 
the sesrion, Th«y may be u'sod as aappl® to be givei during the sessipn, 
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prefarabV at -tLia aad ofoadi ui?it sd that the teacher ngjr knbWwhero ho 
aid the children gtaid.,su'd they mgy ha^re anoii£?i time icr, romedial woik, 

13. caossif^ I . ' 

Iha last Page may contain (as in Qijrati reado (s) a listing of 

' ‘ j t • 

hH the new words aid the page nujnber of thsLr appaarpneo' if possLblu. 

This can be giT/en losson-wiae also. Bub sach a ligb i::' a mudb. It will 
help the teacher aid tho child both. If it is a seri- a now woid is 
that which has not occurred in the previous books, aicn a lisb can also 
ha used ibr arrangmS It alphabebicalLy toteadi tho chlldron to use the 

diction aiy# 

13 * IHuabratima 

IHustrationo yre parbg and parcels of a tesebbook as they sonotnnaa 
reveal What the, author could not say in the book or hdJp the diild to 
undersbaid the situation 'described in the book or soniotlrae 9 they cloiify 
a concepb, Tho nunbar o f ilhisbreja-ons mey be rcducofi as aid vfticn tho 
child develops Isnguafjca. Those mgy bo given in dLffor.at positions at the 
top, at tho ■bottom, toward?, Is ft ox li^t or spreading- over tvro pages if 
the need be. The only rcjsbriction is that they di.ould avoi'd rcgiEtrpbion 
aid not interfero vd-th a clear iraagelof the piinting w rds. Tbr this all| 
the aPthor is to propero complete, details fbr tho arbirb. The ar^-j-St 
^ould be sdeed to dicw thg .^etches .and get them. al-JpfeVod''Ky the author 
who mey th^ aeo thorn with the point ;of view how they 'ielp the diild to 
undersband the teoeb, Pe mey , periiaps* not be a beab j.iige of-the 
illusbrntions with other points of viowi-designing, colouring, featuring 
etc., whidi diould hr lefb for the experba, 

1 . 
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14. Mfonaals and wotkbnnkg i 

As rocomilLcsided "bfy "tlie Wfitiioiial Board of School Teacfcbooks aiippli- 
odcai’tiaiy in9fcTuctional mabotials liko "tioach.ora* handbooks and pupil* s 
woikboolcs ngjr also bo produced "breaLbing "bhia as an in'tegz’al Parb of 
ths textbooks prograjnme, Teadiera' guide include philosophy aid 
method^ of teaching language and the detailed lesson plans fcr C3ath 
lesson. The teaching podLnta in a lesson hould be high li^^ted in the 
giti-do ibr teachers. Its language hould he sLmplo as far as poasiblo 
so that it may be understood by the common teachers. It mqy include 
eKerdsoa fbr practice thpt could not find place in the textbook for 
Paucity of place, Thougja cvciy thing regarding the teaching of a 
lesson cennot bo giv^n in a guide ibr toahers and still muiiT. is loft 
fbr the t each or a to do themselves, hut effbrta hould ho made to make 
suh a guide as useful as it is possLble, It nay contain the lessons 
of tho textbooks also so as to holp the teacher to handle only one 
hook at a time. These pages can bo given in tho beginning, in the end 
or interleaved vith respective lesson plans. Toahers editions of the 
NOEHE Textbooks may bo seal as samples. 

Pupils* woifcbooks hould holp the childron to onfbrce and 
increase thdr learning of tho textbooks, Thqy give thorn practice in 
writing also. Exorcises of the typo whidi requiro the answers in 
wiiting, tihing, raatching^lofb out o f the textbook a, are given in tho 
pupLla* woikbooks. These exercises hould be planned with a deflnito 
igyabem and. purpose and hould bg based on the respective lessons. 

Tima, purpose and ingbiuction fbrteahers or children may also bo 
given fbr eah exerdao to make itsolf explanatoiy. Exerdses fbr 
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creative drawing nsf aiso be given, 

( 

In the end, it will not bo out of place to ttirow si idea to tho 

I ^ 

ajithors, Since pupils' woikbook is si extra burden on the parents, what 

I 

good if it fills a Part of the textbook itself with a di^t addition 
in the pdee, This Kill give mro oppiitiinity to tho (fiild fir practi. 

I 

sing what he has leaint, One more idea is that if in the beginning of 

r 

Bad) lesson, something about the thane of that lesson is given to read 
to the diildrsn, they be benefitted in tho sense that the children 

I 

will have si idea, in advance, of what they are goi ng to read in tho 
lesson, This will be an additional effort in the diroction of making 
tho diildren to loam ly themselves sid macing tlie taictbooks mom 
effective gid usefhl, 



PBEPABifflON OF HINDI TEBIBOOKS 


K)R TEAQIIN G 

HIMDI AS A SEGOMD LiSNQJAGE 

li&ig'i-age is a qsratem of aib-grabems, a arsbem of h 0 ixarda.es> or 
aveo. a heirarchy of is a complex jhaiomsaoin. created 

ly the eqaal^ oomplex humeja mind. In spite of its qompleicLty the mothei* 
tongue i s nstaraily end hence easLly learnt by a native child; and it 
does not need atiy eKtrs^intelligeince cai the part of the child; thon^ 
the intiicad-ss and niceties of the content in language and Uterature 
both presciibe the need fer fbrmai onientation of the native speaters 
aisD, Different from the mother tongue the problem, of a second 
language learning ianda unique in the sense as to what aid how nuch of 
tho Eyabern end suh-^stems, viz., jhonology, graphics, grammar, 
vooahulaiy and semantics diould be Isamt by a leamex^ whidi mey aabiaiir 
tho (ifferent purposes, viz., social, oultural or education ait 
Educational purpose covers, of course, partly the social and cultural 
purposes also. 

Hindi is being taught as a®cond language in India and abroad ala)« 
Different persons and agancdea have made efforts to eelecb whet aid how 
much of its astern and sub-sc'"stems diould be tau^t an.d also to aigge^ 
how it ^ould be taU^t to a noit-native speeJser. The deficiency in 
most of the courses so far developed and the textbooks based on them 
is that different purposes, viz., travel, cultural aid educational are 
amulgemated into one add secondly no model or rationailised ciiteiia is 
used for the ©lecsbioti of the mateiial aid organisation of the course. 

Juab on the basis of ©rtiEiin assumptions on the part of the writers and 
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eaters ths oourses snathstaritoeks ere prepared. The qaeetlon '»hy 
this aid ehy this not' Vaa either not rased or if r ased, waa not 
ade^ietely aa-ered as it Has tile peremal feeling of the writer or 
eitorwhld. prevaledorerthe fermsl criteria ad reliable prooedarea, 
Time ie ripe when effort a giould he made to build up a more valid 
end rationalised course in Hindi as a second language by : 

a) defining the purpose 

b) ' adopting some scientifLc procedures 

c) building up the criteria 

d) fbllowing the relevsicit statistical procedures 

Once sudi a course is developed it will not be difficult to prepam 

the textbooks based upon that. 

\ 

EJHPOaS 

a) The purpose is to be interpreted in terms of objectives, wM* 
are to be defined in teiras of theeicpcctod bohavioural changes in th© 
leamers after undergoing the course. 

PBOCEPUHE 

b,o,d5 

The procedure ineJ-uding the cretoria endioleivant statistical 
procedures fcr developing a courao in Hindi as a second language 
includes the fbllowing steps i 
( a) Selection 
(B) Gradation 
( G ) Pre sent at ion 
(D) Hepetition 
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AgscLn, (a) l,e* seledbion implies the deyelapwent of a coursei 
while the^Egb three are ooncomed with actual preparation of the text¬ 
books. Thus the prograjume may include two major steps i 

1) Developing a oourse 

2) Preparing the textbook's 
1, DeveloTri.ng a. Gourae 

I ^ » ' ■> 

(a) Solectio n Selection gives reply to the question of 
what snd how mudi. It needs the consLderation of the Allowing pbints i 

(i) Puipose, level and duration of the course, 

(ii) CJhoicQ of typo, vLz., dialect, register, style and media depend- 
ing upon the purpose, 

Ciix) Choice of aPount of material depoiding upon t- 

(a) EJxtemal factors, "via, purpose, level aid duration, ahd 
type as mentioned atJovo, 

(b) internal factors, viz., number, oompoaability, information, 
probability, oombinahildty and atiuetuiisation, 

(iv) Choi CO of arete li a f>r the selection of the content con si deling 

(a) the frequoicy, including what and hoW'mudb' 

(b) the repigo of the items 

( c) the aveilability of the items 

(d) the coverage of the items, including inOlusicMi, 
extension, combination and defi.nition, 

‘ (e) the leamability of the items, including sLinila^ty, 

elaiity, brevity, regularity aid learning load. 

(v) Choice of items covering 
( a) Phoneti c aelo ction 

(b) Gramatical selection, including structures, inflections 
concord and structure words etc. 
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(c) Vocabulaiy selecblon including concrete nouns, abatraob nouns, 
modifi-sra endverbs etc, 

(d) Semantic selection, in eluding, lexi cal meanings aid atiuctaral 
meanings. 

The selection oi the typo aid the media is to bo made for the 
allowing different stages of the four basic Icaaguage drills ; 


1. ■ 

listening : 

(a) Auditory recognition 

(b) Auditory comprehension 

2. 

Qpealcing s 

( eO Pronun d ation 

(b) Oral oxprossion 

3, 

Reading t 

(a) Visual recognition 

(b) Reading romprehension 

4. 

Writing t 

(a) Graphics 

(b) Spelling 

(c) Composition. 

PreCB-iincr the Textbooks 

. 


(B) Gradation Gradation answers the questions; I^Jhat goes witb 
what 1 TfJhat 'comos before what? If a language is a ^stom and not a 
list of words or a coHoction of foims it matters a groat deal, Tho 
matetial, being a language, is both qystem aid structure. Hence in 
respect of astern and structure both, gradation needs the consideration 
o f the following point s j 

(a) Grouping, including grouping in the astern and structure, 

(b) Sequaice, including sequence in the end. structure. 
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(^) Ffe sent g,tip^i i Preset ation ids ans connnunlca'fclng sometliing to 

soineboc^y i The moat careflilly graded selection of a lengnags is useless 
unless it^ts into the minds of the leamersi Presentation implies the 
consideration of the following points t 

I 4 The language skills and their level to he em^asied based 
upon the piipoae, 0 «g* in India in the case of Etxglidn 
reading is to be emphasiaedj iidiile in the case of Hindi ■ 
listening and speaking are to be emihasied, 

2, The aPProadi to he adopted, "oiz. Oral (habit dcill aPProadi), 
grapnar geid trejielation (lule governed bdiaviour approada) 
and method 'viz, the sentence, word and allhabet methods to 

be followed fbr different aspects of the baaio ^11 a " ^ 

already mentioned under the title selection, e#g. sentence 
method may be followed fcr oral expression, word niethod fbr 
visual recognition of the sciipt and the alphabet method 
fbr gralhies, Fortea'ching and leaming purposes it is 
ossential to disciiiiiinatG the basic language dicills and their 

I 

sub-aspects as there is no nysteiious traaefer offbcts across 
dlffbimt language skills., 

3 , Ibrms of presentation, viz, textbooks, supplementaiy books, 
Woikbooks and review exercises based on their respective 
uses. The textbooks may include the material necessajy for 
making the preparation of classroom leaming and the learning 
through individual reading, and the woik books diould emjJiasise 
trouble spots so as fix them well in the minds of the learner. 
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Tho review exercises diould not onHy help in recapitulating 
betfc ^ould aiso esbatii^ sequential oonnectior: between 
textbook end supplement aiy roaders and th.G woikbooks, 
lUrthcr, iBaitiiag d^ould gra<lJ-aily advanco throng all thees, 

* ^ • I , 

4, Coordination, viz, horizontal ooordination with, other aubjecta 

“ L 

spooialiy the mother tongue of the loam or at that stage and 
the vertical ooordinstion, which will bo tsjeen care of under 
gradation also. 

5, Deciding number, order dhd ^oaedng of stages aid units, 

6, Dodding the type of content, which mgy bo 

(a) differential procedures, including explanation and 
. . , translation throuj^ raothor tonguo* 

(h) oabengive procedureB, including objocsts, actiona 
and situation « / 

( c) pictorial procedures according to type of media 

(d) contextual procoduros including definition, enumeration, 
substitution, motaphor, .opposition and multipio context, 

Ropotition Lenguago is meinly a msttor o f intorrolated 

hatita, if it wore notit could not bo usod a S it is, A 

habd-t is not ostabliEhcd by one ortwo Poribnnancos but many. 

Only then, cno c€tn uso tho languogo accurately, fiucaitly and 

ind open dontly, 

Tho problem is to obtain the majd-tnuni airount of repetition 

with the minimum of migtEjees. Preventing misbakos is better 

tban cxjrrecting them. Mistalcoa mgy be preventod in the design 
/.orderly .gradation and clv^ar pros-ntation wfii-ro tho swh 
° ^ course throu^ oaroflil solo cbion ia/smail enough to ctis 

oontiol, and productive enough to uss, the gradation, gradual 

enough to bo absorbed gnd ^sbomatio enough to avoid oonfhsionj 



■bhe pro sent ation clear onou^ to be undergtood and vaiied enon^ 
to bo intcreabing. This makes fcr accuracjy of repetition, 

Fluoncgr and independence of U-se, however, are matters of freqaency 
and vaiiety of repetition. There are mgipy varietioB of repetition, 
o.g. incremaital> vaiiational and operational, Another 

point to be considered is the media of repetition. One type or 
media is more SJited to one lango.age skill then to others. 




SOiVLii BASIC C0NSlDjiRATI0l\i3 BOA niiiVji.i.QPIiN[G 
SOGI.U. SIUDIiiS MIBOOKS 

The schojl is an important institution within society. It 

has to discharge its responsibility in the context of the 

purpos'-'S that the society dusires to fulfil through the school. 

One of our national goal is the establishmont of a vital demo*' 

cracy through the development of enlightened and responsible 

citizens having an abiding faith in democratic principles and 

procossess. The school has an importanb role to play in the 

achievement of this aim. Social Studies shoulders, undoubtedly, 

a large share in this regard because this subject has primary 

responsiblity in helping to deVv^lop a body of devoted, active, 

well informed and discriminating citigons \\jho participate effecti 
of 

vely and^otheir free will in the affairs of the Isicality, the 

state and the nation. Present syllabus has buSn drawn with a 
Zirig 

view to achiove^the desired goals sot by the nation. 

The achievement of the desired goals largely depend upon 

the curriculum that a school follows, the methods anl techniques 

that a teacher al^pts in the class ro^nu Many a time it is 

observed that even the best teacher fails to achieve the desired 

goals. The question comes to mind why does the teacher fail to 

achieve the goals? Some may say that it is due to defective 

planning and organisation of work. Poor or defective planning 

and organisation may bo due to lack or misunderstanding of the 

more 

syllabus. His work can bo made easier andZeffectivo by providing 
better teaching aids. Among 'the teachings aids the textbook is 
the most iiaportant. 
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In tho moclGrn. tlinus soni& uducatlonists aru of th^- opinion 
that thu uiucation should not bo twxtbooic Ci^ntrud, But oven then 
tho value of th^’ textbook can not bo Ingnorei or mininised, it 
plays an important role in tho teaching loarning activity, a 
textbook, on' the one hand, helps the teacher in planning the 
day-toTday work and arronging the necessary teaching material. 

On the other hand the textbo.^k is a friend to the students. He 
can use it for individual learning vdie-nevur ho fools like, 

If the textbook is very iiflp:>rtant in tne teaching-learning 
■activity, it should be good and be such that it helps in achiovinj 
tiho goals sot. Thoroforo, tho authors or the textbook writer 
has a great responsibility to discharge, Textbovjk writing is not 
limited toi the collection of material from 'Ufforont sources. 
But'-it'involves the collectien and pr^-sentatim of the material 
to suit tho noods of tho r^-adors and in achieving the objectives 
of th.^- teaching of social studios. To achieve thi. goal the 
writor should take care of tho following points while writing ^ 
toxtbiooki 

(l) H eflecblnp; tho syllabus 
Before writing the textbook f^r a particular grade the 
writor consults the syllabus. Tho syllabus gives him the topics 
and sometimes the objectlvc-s of the subject hi^ro in our cases, 
social studies, ^Jith a view te translate the syllabus in his 
textbook ho should visualise the assumptions on which the 
syllabus is drawn, Khowledgo of the assumption on which syllabus 
is drawn will help tho writer in selecting tho content. In a 
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like sijcial studies it is all the nijre important 
because social studies draws its content from many social 
sciences like history, geography, economics, civics etc. It will 
not only facilitate his v/ork but also save the writer from 
going off the track. 

(2) Organisation of the ■■laterial 

The writer must make a decision about the organisation 

of the maturlal within the book and from book to book in the 

the 3 

series i.e. tho writer must sec that^radc i/.book has a link with 

the grade 4. 'The present syllabus suggests the organisation of 

the material within the book in terms of units.idach unit has a 

number of lessons, but through all tho lessons runs a single 

theme, This organisation helps tho writer to pursue the topic 

in depth and to omphasiso the theme. 

The lessons in each unit should bo given in some logical 

manner. ‘This helps to maintain the continuity of ideas. Suppose 

on a unit "Devel^'pmental Programme" the writer gives agriculture 

in thu first instance he can v^^ry softly keep hare tha lesson 

The topic 

on irrigation projects. L - may be followed by In-lustrios and so oii 
so forth. 

(3) L/Iaior Idv^as 

Another decision the writer has to moke is about the 
major ideas that arc to bo conveyed through a particular unit. 

As has already been pointed out that each unit has a specific 

theme, tho writer should translate the theme in terms of ma'jpr 

., • • 4 
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ideas. Idis will holp him in dotormining bhu lessons and thoir 
scope. Those major ideas v/ill be spelle .1 mt in terms of Under- 
sbandingskills and attitudes. 

(4) Understandings 

Once the writer has doci led the losssns, ho has to tako 
a decision as to v;hat 'understanding, ho W)Uld iijcu to develop 
among tho young roadors, Theroforo, the writer shoul 1 spell out 
the understandings he should bear in mini, the ebjectivos of tho 
total programme of social studies an.' thu r^adiors interests and 
abilities.'A particular un-''or standing may be Vv.ry good but beyond 
the compreh^lnsion of the readers. Such understan lings has to be 
left out for other classes. 

■«i>Urt--f^-^>4>h^^ These underst.m ’.Ings will h>..lp, undoubtedly, 

tho writer determining tho scopo and selecting the content, 

(5) Selection of content 

After spelling out the unders tan-ling Sj the author goes out it 
select the necessary content. This content is to be drawn 
from various social sciences lik- hlst'jry, geography, economics 
civics otc. The writer should be '/‘opy c'i.reful and judicious in 
selecting the content. In brief it can be- sail that the content 
should be in accordance with th.^ objectives set for the lessons. 

Whilu selecting the content thu writer should also decide 

what concepts, terms and definitions will be include 1 in different 

lessons. Tho wi^itcr should also take a dv.cision v/heth^r he woull. 

or 

explain the concepts,^ terms within the chapter or would explain 
separately or give in glossory. 
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Having sclocted the contejnt in the light of under stan'Ings 
the writer can feul confident in translating the objectives of 
the syllabus. ' 

(6) Children's Interest 

Children between the ago group of 5 to 11 love to read 

if the material is flieaningful to them. Thereforej the new idea^j 

in the textboolc, should be expressed through ideas already 

familiar to them, fheso ideas should be related to their 
should 

oxpdriencQs and/feed thoir Interests. 

(7) Pro suntation 

There arc many ways of presenting the content. Story 
firm, dialogue, travologuo and description can bo used as styles 
of presentation. A description loaded with concepts, definitions, 
toms and difficult words makes the children to feel bored, 
rhoreforo, the writer should select the best possible method for 
the presentation. It is difficult as to what method is the best. 

Ihe writer has to select keeping in view the content and the 
interest of thu children. The selection of the style should bo 
■lale with care and judiciously. The writer has to take a lot of 
cp.re in selecting the style of prusentatlon, for it will make the 
things meaningful and easier for the children, 

(8) Vocabulary 

Children love to road all these, things which interest 
them and are meaningful. If the child finds difficulty in reading 
he feels bored. Therefore, the writer should explain the new 
cjncepts in the Joiown vocabulry of the children and through the ^ 
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'ixporlencQ that they have. Thu writer should make every posslblo 

( 

crf:)rt to make the textbook very simple in languege and Interestirif. 

(9) Map.q and Illustrations 

In a book on social studies the writer will use many mapo 
and illustratliins. Ho should mentis^n tho niaps and illustrati,jn 
on the jaanu(gcript. It is Important for the writer to dec Ido what 
maps he would uso in the book. The maps should bo clear and 
should bo r<^latod to tho text. The maps should also be involved 
in the text l,e. the maps should bo used as a part of toxtual ' 
material. Thoro should not bu left In isolation. 

IllustratlvDns can bo in the form of pictures, art work, 
diagrams etc. The writer should decide what type of illustration 
he would like to uso in tho text “book. Some illustrations are niily 
of ornamental value while others can help in explaining tho 
concepts. Some illustrations can save the.textual material and 
can help in achieving the objective, Somo illustrations may bo 
Used for evaluation purposes. Therefore, it is very important f.ir 
tho writer to select tho illustrationswith refuronce to content 
and purpose. 

(10) Byaluation 

After teaching the teacher would like to know how far 
the children have acquired tho desired knowledge of facts, under¬ 
standing, skills and attitude. For this purpose the writer has 
to provide exercises. These exercises can be of many types tox 


cxxantpdkQ ■fttiey may be used to recapitulate the chapter or to develop 
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thinking, rSa^ning ancl the application of the knowledge 

I 

acquired. Therefore, tho writer should give various typos of 
exorcises in the book. K\lheth6r the quustiens are essay type .jT 
jhjective; typo they should be based on objectives. 

The questions given in the book shoul.l be in siiaple and 
understandable language so that the children may understand 
tho question rightly. 

There should be variety in tho questions. Some may bo 
baaed ou memory, ^mo on thinking and some on application. 

(11) Roviow 

When the writer has written the manuscript, it should 
I be reviewed by a group of somo experienced and knowledgeable 
I parsons. In the light of tho sug^^estion the manuscript should 
ba revised and edited* 

(12) Try out 

When the book is ready it should be used as an experimental 
uclltlon. The book should be evaluated and in the light of 
experiences gained tho book should bo revised. 




princip les AMD CRITERIA. POR PREPflRATIQW Q? TFilCTBOn^R 
IN SCIENCE (CLASS V^l - a WORKING PAPER 


It Is a well known fact that the aHDunt of knowledge haa 
very rapixily grown in all fields during the last fifty yetf-a. 

Tnia is mich more ao in the .field of sciences. Looking to the 
trend in the growth of knowledge in this area during the last 
decade it may very well be ajqpected that this rate is still more 
lUcely to increase in the coming years. 

Tile curricuhim frajners have to take note of this and hasre 
to sec that the curricuham is alive to this rapid growth of the 
subject. The curricuhnn has to be so oriented that the pupils would 
be rerdy not only to sfipreciate this growth ard participate in it 
tut to use it to increase their comforts and h^pineas. 

The textbook writer has a very important role to play in this 
^BSard. He has to interpret the syllahis pr^aPed ty the curricuhim 
framers and present it to the young toys'sud-gtris"so as to give a 
concrete shape io. the ideas envisaged in the oirriculum. The 
treatment of the aibject, the illustrations given in the book and 
the review and other exercises provided should individually and 
collectiveLy reflect this growth ani legd the stuiieaita to understand 
and appreciate nature and help them in understanding how the imense 
v/ealth of nature is usei for the good of mankind. In fact, the whole 
book should present to the young reader a gldnpse of natire and 
rouse in him a'deaire to see her {tfid leaTn more and more about her. 
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prep Nation of text boolca in Sciense at this stage mgiy be 


ccnaLdgred uid.ec the following asp^ts:. 

k. Purposes of Learning Science. 

B. PlaPe of Textbooks in Science-Learning, 

C. Preparation of Textbooks. 


A. Purno sea 'of Leerning Scienc e 

The sibject of Science has a very important place in -thg 
currioulLim. Our life is depenend upon many things which eTb 
a creation of science and technology. Every educated person 
mist have some miniraim loiowledge of science to use them 
effectiv^y and add to them in fhture. The following gre 
some of the' specific purposes of learning science, 
i) To know and understand tiie behaviour of nature, 

• ii) To use this knowledge and under standing to avoid dangers 

in nature and jjut riaturo to bile service of man. 

' lii) To add to the stock of knowledge already gained by man, 

B. Place of Textbook a in Science Learning 

The knowledge in science is very vast: Tlic curriculiirfl 
fCajneTa organize it in aiib/^ble quantums for oach class. Hie 
teoct book writer takes view of the whole aibject f-pd presents 
the specific part for the specific clads in such a way as to 
maintain continuity with the previous class aid pr^aTe atudenta 
for the next class. Much will depend upon the methodology 
followed by teachers. But Hie text book gives an outline of 
the aibject matter and also gives some aiggeations for methodoloj 
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for the teacher ahi activities to be taken trsr pupils^ Ihis 
>* 

doubLe role of text bDoka tow^ds the teachers end papils 
will guide the textbook writers in their endevour. This role 
may be specified in the following terms; 

Textbooks: 

i) help in keeping contimify in the treatBient of 
the subject in different classes and stages* 

ii) provide the basic knowledge for aparticail^ class 
at one place in aome well orgEjiized manner, 

iil) provide situations for applying the know’leige to 
effective use along with some suggestions ta 
tackle tliem. 

iv) develop curiosity and need ibr farther study, 

G* Preneration of Textbooks f Class V'^ 

Textbook writing is both an art and a science. The 
author of the textbook nust have good knox^leige of Ihe subject^ 
good knowledge of child-mind and teaching methodology. AS nny 
other piece of art textbook will have to be properly planned 
and careflilly executed. 

The following are the essentia steps in preparation of 
a textbook: 

i) Study of instructional objectives of the aibject as laid 
down by the curriculuiii; 

The study should aim at understanding what specific 
abilities the sludenta are expected to develop. This 
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unierstejrilng shoiild bo k&pt i.i nd.nd while 

■tha method of presentation of texbual matter as algo 

the exercises. 

Over view of the comrses in some other relrtei =]>,■ 

aj.Dj0CX3 

aich aa Mother-tongue. Geography ena Mathojiatics; 

This will give the mthnr nn idea of the geneCfa 


level of achievement of pupils a-rl guide him ia 


seLecting 


proper experiences and pattir^j tliem in proper langaage 
iii) Over view of the couroO' in Scierco in classes IV andTl 
This overview will helj-. tho textbook writer in 


linicing the preaentatioix to t ho knox^ledge alreeay 
acc(uired hy the student in previous years and prgpariig 
him to receive the knox-zledgo in bhs next yoar, 
iv) Critical snd detailed shidy of !ih.o coivroe in class V 
in the context of the conrso in classes IV fjnd VI. 

This will give insight into the mbject matter 
of the course and x^ill help the author to divdde the 
whole course into aUtal lo x nitmd each unit into 
SLiitahle toaCliing-leamiTv^ >x)intn aicU as conc^ta, 
prancxplos etc. cover crl unrier ofph. ^ho better bhe 
under standing of this process the hotter will bo the 
possibility of developing liie subject-matter in the Hgbb 
direction. During this critical study the ideas about 
the presentation may also oeexTr which mgy be noted. 
Later on th^ will finclizei at the ^propriate 
atage. Ideas about illustrations exercises x.ill 
also be gathered and. rocorded. 



Thaa thia wiH be a very in^rtant step in textbook 
writirg. The greater the ajnount of thought said time g±ren. 
to it the better it will be. 

v) Organizing the course aFotind related u-nits rumberirg 10 to 15; 

Thia organization diould not be artificial. Only 
related ideas should be put together into units., Each unit 
then m£or give one chapter or a set of chapters, 

vi) Dividing each unit into sa.b-Ainita if necessary • 

Generally in class V one unit daould be presentei in one 
chapter. Bit if it is felt that the ch^ter will be too 
unwieldy, the unit may be divided into two or more sub-units 
each sub-unit leading to a chapter. 

vii) Listing importapt points to be learnt in each unit, or aib-unit 
and defining their scope; 

This study may give clearer idea about ihe facts, ooncegpts, 
principles etc. that are covered under each unit. may be 

clearly defined in standard and correct terminology aid finalized. 

viii) Listing practical anifl-ications of each principle in daily life. 
Some of them can he used in presentation Espd some fbr review 
exercises. 

This is a very ftuitfhl aCtLViiy, If the author finds 
new situations and incorporates them in die book, the tone of 
the book will improve, Bie sbudents will begin to think aid 
try to solve the problems presented to them through these 
situations. %ey diould of course be within the experiaice 
of pupils. 
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WhiZLa saLssting these situations the pUT-poaea of ecieiug' 
learning viz knowing nature and using the kno\7ledge in the 
service of man should be kept in rnirc^, 
ijc) Planning 

During this pLarming the number toid oecjucjnce of chq,tsrs 
and the amount coveroi under each has to bo decided. The pigpg 
and detailB of i],lustration3 and din.'prrjma liiould el so be 
fixed. In planning chapters, tho fillowing goner cG. p’^incipiaj 
should be k^t in itdrd; 

Content of each chanter; 

A chapter should usaaLlly be luilt rcirnl a oinglo unit, Sone 
activities may be indicated to lotji bo tho lofirnnng of concepts 
and principles involved. The things to bo lu/irnb rhould be bdgh- 
liglifcod by presenting them in some ij^ocinl wjy. 

Matter ; 

The matter to be selected ahoi^ld bo reG.G?/,Tnt, correct abd 
uptodate. Different points of view if there pro ary shoulld bs 
indicate aid the axperiority of ono over the oblior may bo eatabliid 

The langiago should bo simple nh'i within (ho ooTi^'>rehon3ion 
of tho pupils. In Science subject spccitiG c.-ro has to be tdeen to 
use appropriate words at tlio right p!l too, Tho vjording and the 
definations of concepts or principles should be verjr gpeurate 
^ecific. Unneoesaarj'" words should never be used. 

Each ch^tQc should be complete in itself, Dut ij daculi atso 
form a part of tho whole teixtlooks. 

UP Sc - S , v'. 
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.SiltatiLe snd meaniiigfUl xil.Iuatrationa and cLiagrajns dicfald. be 
dfiown'at the right place. This will help 13113 . 31 :atahd-ing the aibjeot 
batter. They shDuld be planed, go that when the matter is being reed, 
bha illuatrationa can be conweniently seen. 

Exarcisea : 

Review exarcigea diould be very care&lly chosen. They ahould. 
take noto of individuel needs, Th^ should rouse curisity and desire 
for some firther work. 
i3ar;geationa for firther rending 

If there ia ary material available at the maturi-ty level of 
the pupils on the topic it may be indicated, 
x) Ac'buaL VJriting 

Each chapter may be written out OaCreflxLly and edited 
keeping in view all the above mentioned points. Illiatrations 
aid Exerciaea may also be plgped in position. 

3d.) Try out; 

Each chepter or at least a few of them may be tried out 
in aptuel class situation and thaa modifLed if necessary in 
the light of the experience so gained. The effects of 
illustrations and diagrams end the dinctional utility of 
exercises mey also he observed fbr modification. 

3cii) Introduction 

The introduction of the book mgy be written last. It may 
explain the organization of the book and give the specific 
aiggestions to the teacher regarding the use of the textbook 
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ajii "the me'thodology llkeiLy to to offoctivo. The piLape qj 
review eocercisss and their use mey also be-exolgined, 
xild.) PrenaTpition of atio-p-r MatfiiCiail. 

Suitable teaolisr* a guido ior tho use of teachers 
vrorlc tooks for the use of pupils m.'jtyr bo propared. Teachers 
guides ahiiulld give specific and detailed .aiggeaiions for 
teaching. Workbooks for pupila should gisre iiiein aiitahle 
activities to work on their ovrn, V/hich will develop intdCeat 
and maJes them thinlc more and more and help thorn develop 
ability to solve simple problems. 
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PREPARATI ON IF TEXT^BOOKS ■ IN MATHEMATICS FOR 
PRIMARY CLASSES 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Prom times immorlal teaching and learning of Mathematics 
has been considered essential for conducting the' daily business 
of life. Being useful in equipping a child to handle dally 
affairs involving manipulation of numbers, Arithmetic has 
received a lot of emphasis. Algebra was considered as generalized 
Arithmetic. Geometry was useful because it enabled in devising 
ways and means of measuring space. Development of even higher 
mathematics was again considered subordinate to its applicability 
in the solution of complicated problems in the physical world. 
Thus the utilitarian aim of teaching and learning mathematics 
'■became the sole objective to be realized. This led to the 
sacrifice of the elegant science of mathematics and very few 
teachers realized that this subject has its own language, 
structure and methods. 

II. LANGUAGE . STRUCTURE AND METHOD OF MATHEMATICS 

" You may be accustomed to thinking of a language as 
English, French, German, Russian, and so forth. To be sure, 
these make up,one sort of language; we may say each of them is 
a q.ualitative language, since each is concerned witk describing 
things in terms of qualities. In each of them things are 
given names and are described as long or short, sweet or sour, 
present or absent, or are assigned some general qualties. 
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Thsr© ar6j howGVGTj othsr Importcint Iring'J-rigGp b^sldus cjualitfitive 
ones. Some of these other languages are language of music, in 
¥hlch rythmic patterns and tones used to conmanicate certain 
thoughts and feelings; the language of graphic arts, in which 
form and colour provide a basis for communjcation; and the 

language of mathematics, which is a langUi'.ge ji sj zo .uau order 

* 

of quantities and relationships among qurmtitics. 

In addition to having its own language Kathematics has its 

own structure and method which rightly oub 1.. in the category of 

abstract sciences,, It should be appreciated that being an 

abstract science it is independent of the physical ob.jocts, The 

numerals 1,2,3,. or the symbols r, y, a, . are abstract 

notations M'unattached to any specific obiects. ’’In o'der to 

dive--at the mathematical objects from vrhatevor physical 

associations the mind may attach to them through 'bhe meaning 

( 

of words, raathematls calls its abstract entities by r. name 
which has no material suggestion; they are coJUed rlG monta . 

We try to adopt a completely abstract vieui/point tov/.n'd the 
elements, considering them as miere blanks, but at timos vro must 
call upon experience from applications in rathom.-Ltica for illu¬ 
strations to guide us in thlnkixig or <)n rove I tho meaning bf 
an abstract general statement. In different aziomatic systems, 


• Wade, Thomas L. & Taylor-, Howard Br Funuamuntal Mathematics; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, flew York, 1967, Pago 1. 
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ihs ©lsni6n.ts have dlffQrent namesj as ^real nuinbers* 
la arlthjnetic, or ‘transformations^ in algebra, or 'points* 
and 'lines* in geometry.” ^ 

The chief characteristics of mathematics are t-its abstractness, 
Its precision, its logical rigour, the tniiifpaiLilile character of 
its conclusions, and the exceptionally M broad rar.*Te of it's -- 
applications,,’ ° These together form the strurjcure of 
Mathematics. Ita method is primarily deductive. Starting with 
certain axl^us, some conclusions are drawn which hold good so 
l4Mig as the. axioms and the logic used In arriving at the 
conclusions holds- g®#id, -It does not mean that vd-th a limited 
set of naxioms mathematics provides answers to all questions. 

In most of the cases gene rail aat ions arrived at through 
Induction are confirmed with the hel^ of deduction, and in 
such a situation the principle arrived .at through this process 
becomea scientifically acceptable. But sometimes inductive 
observations illude deductive proofs. They also stay in the 
sphere of mathematics as unestablished generalizations, more or 
less lilte ^loas . 

' 

II. THE TAflTT CF A TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS 

The task of the t.eacher of Mathematics is not very easy, 

♦ May Hickey Marla; The Structure of Arithmetic and Algebra. 

J6hn Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1961, Pp.8-9. 

0 ' Alsksandr'ov, , Kolmdgcjrdv, A.N., Lowrentew, M.A. j 

Mathematics. Its Content, Methods, And Meaning. The M.I.T.Press, 
Massachusetts, 1963. P.1, ■ * , . 
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So long as he ,h4jnself to tne Icvolopiaent/certaln- 

manipulative skills in his pupils he is not teaching Mathematics; , 
he m-v be teaching computation all right. The mechanical way In - 
which Jl'-lthmetlc.ls t,aught in crar schools is not at all challenging 
to the students. It does not motivate them to think and argue on . 
their own. Processes are learnt by i oto and f nlthf’ully j'cproduced 
in solving the pipblems. This is moiu or loss a lifleless 
approach and thourottghly against the soul .of ohe subject. That 
is why Mat hernia tics to most of the sto un-o ,’-s a Irab and 
lifeless subject. The teacher has to divest K-ithesantdcs of this 
drabness and make his class-room an Interccting place rather 
than a hostile anvlronmont in hhich multipUcation tables are 
to be crammeii mechanically vlthout unders .r.n.ling and 
applied equally mechanically. Tliis woilA rilso require a 
different approach to the writing of to>ct~books in M.athoraatlcs. 
The teacher would also rei^uire a well written text-book to 
assist him in effective teaching. 

;IV. TEXT-BOOK 

Writing text-books in Mathomatico for thti Elementary 
classes is a very challenging task. In vlt‘w of the structure of 

' the subject and'the objectives of its teactiing .he text-book 
has to be' planned very carefully. From tlrK: point of planning 
the text-book down to the point of its effective utilization in 
the improvement of the pupil^s lecirnin" it involves the 
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following main steps; 

(a) preparation 

(b) Production 

(c) Distribution 

(d) Use 

(e) Revision 


In the following discussion we shall concentrate on 
the first step viz. Preparation of the text-books. This will 
be discussed under the following four main headings; 

(1) Background - factors governing the preparation 

(2) Planning 

(3) Presentation 

(4) Editing the manuscript 


(1) B ACKGROJND FAgTQRS GOFERHIMG THE PREPAIUTIQH 

The first question to be asked in this connection is 
about the factors that govern the preparation of a teit-b%ok. 
They are as follows; 

(i) Requirements of the Prescribing Agency 
(il) Objectiv^es 

(ill) Nature of the set ' * 

(Iv) Characteristic Learner 
(v) Psychology of Lbai'nlng 
(vl) Other Practical Considerations 

Some salient points^ 'concerning each of the above 

factors may be as follows: 

(l) Requirements ^ the Prescribing ABjenez ; 

In India there is a regular system of inviting and selecting 

books or getting them written by commissioned authors. In 

either case the concerned agency lays down specific conditions 

regarding the bulk of the book in terms of the size of the 
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page, the number of pages and the type to be used. It also lays 
down the syllabus and objectives on which the text-book is to be 
written and often restricts the author's freedom by issuing 
special instructions regarding the point of view to be reflected, 
d^he textbook wirter has to conform to these conditions in order 
that his book may be acceptable to the authorities concerned. 

(11) Objectives 

Objectives form another major factor governing the 
preparation of the text-book. They indicate the mental processes 
to be developed and the aspects of knowledge to bo imparted 
through the teaching of a particular subject, Of these the. 
fbrraer provides the coiimon thread running through the development 
of the whole content in the textbook as also In the preparation 
of exercises, 

(lii) ^’^ature of the Subject 

Whatever the class a good textbook always reflects the nature 
of the subject. As discussed earlier mathematics is not merely 
a means for acquiring mechanical manipulative skills. It is much 
more than that and therefore its true nature as an abstract 
science with a systematized content and a highly refined and 
logical method must be reflected even in the textbooks for 
Primary classes. ‘ 

(iv) Characteristfcs of Learner 

Text-book, being a means to bring about modifications in the 
learner's behaviour, has to suit his level of emotional and 
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physical maturity, interests, academic readiness, and social 
and.family background. 

(v) Psychology of Learning 

Recent developments in child psychology have amply demon¬ 
strated that certain conditions facilitate learning while others 
block it. Illustrations, paragraphing, captions, sub-captions, 
repetition of ideas, relating them, referring to earlier 
relevant material, developing the content sequentially In small 
units of addqurJd size, developing the content spirally, 
language, etc. are all influenced by the principles of learning 
and motivation which have been developed by psychologists 
during, the last fifty to sixty years. How to make the 
material interesting and acceptable to the learner is a 
serious challenge that a text-book writer has to face. 

(vl) Other P ractical Consideration s 

Lastly the text-book writer has to bear in mind the 
practical aspects as well, j® He has to adjust to the require¬ 
ments of the situation and may have to sacrifice some of the sound 
theoreti^'al considerations in order to keep the bulk of the _ 
book within the :deslred limits. Tn spite of the fact that 
a handbook for t'eachets and a workbook for the students are 
necessary adjuncts of a textbook theoretically, he may have 
to make the text-book self sufficient in the absence of any 
possibility of getting these prepared and published along with 
the .text-book,' ' ■ ‘ 
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(2) PLANNING THE TEXT-BOOK 

Planning of the text-book is governed by the following 
factors! 

(1) Requirements Of Prescribing Agency;: 

These have already been discussed under the background factors 
governing the preparation of a text-book, 

Cii) Developing the Contents ; 

The contents of the book are dictated by the syllabus. If 
the syllabus is not detailed enough anl if the topics have not 
been organized into Internally coherent, consistent, and related 
wholes, the first task of the writer is to reorganize the 
syllabus into units jff adequate size to suit the age-]^V0l-of the 
learner. The content of each unit may then be further analysed 
keeping in view the expected knowledge already acquired in the 
previous class, 'the proposed quantum next class, and 

the objectives for the present class. A proper articulation 
has also to be establlshSd between different units within the same 
class. As a result of this analysis the author shall be in 
a position to decide about the weightaso to bu given to 
different units of the subject in the text bo -k. While developing 
contents it is not necessary for the author to reproduce the 
s^rllabus or to stick rigidly to the orler of topics as given 
therein. In a subject like Mathematics the orler has 
necessarily to be logical. The 'Contents' once developed have 
to be adhered to as far as possible but in exceptional cases 
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alterations, if considered necessary!-.durlngthe actual 
wilting out of the subject-matter., could definitely be made. 

(ill) Illustrations ; ■ ■ , 

Another advance decision to be taken by the author is 

' ' ' i ‘ 

regarding the number, variety, and size of illustrations to 
be included in the book. These are no two ipinlons about 
the fact that illusti^’atlons serve a great psychological 
purpose f or the .advancement of learning particularly in lower 
classes. But, in order to keep the price of the book low the 
author cannot illustrate each and every significant point'by means 
of figures and diagrams howsoever helpful it may prove in 
clarifying the idea and fixing the learning. He has, therefore, 
to decide about;. number of illustrations in 44 advance and 
also about the points which are to be illustrated by means of, 
figures, . ■ 

(iv) Exercises : 

Ihese are included for practice and review. In planning ■ 
a Mathematics textbook the author, has tp decide in advance-- 
temtatlvely the number of questions on different teaching' 
points and objectives and also of different forms to be put in 
the book. He has also t,o plan out the placement 44 and 
organization pf these questions. As is known to every .author of 
books in Mathematicsthe descriptive content in a Mathematics 
book is very little as compared to the, exer,cises' which in a way 
form the main bulk of th? content and therefore ah, advance 
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decision regarding tihe unit“Wise number of questions to bs 
Included in the book satisfying all the above-mentioned require- 

I 

ments is a must. Decision regarding the manner of presentation 

of the key ,to the exercises has also to be taken In advance, 

1 ' ’ 

Cv) Qther. lA suects i 

Advance' decisions regarding certain other aspects have 
also to be traken.such as whether any instructions are to be 

I. I ' ' ' 

given to pupils and teachers about the manner in which -the 
textbook is to be used and whether a glossory, tables and an ' 
index are to be given in the book. 

presentati on ^ ZM. subject-matter 

The presentation of the subject-matter involves the 
following factors 1 

* 

(l) Language } The language of the text must be well 
within the comprehension of the pupils. Consi Icjring the level 
of the children long winding sentences may not be 

used. Of course, in slimpllfylng the languaj^c the accuracy of 
the content is not to be allowed to suffer. The stylo must be 
easy and familiar. 

(ii) Selection of Specif lest This forms tho har-d core 

of the text-book. The author has’to examine carefully each and 
every fact and exercise before including it in the text-book. 

He has to try to present the best possible line of argument 
for communicating an idea as also to select as many varied exampl®® 
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as possible to bring home clearly the point in hand. The 
objectives have also to be kept in view while selecting the 
material for the text-book. 

Ciii) GxMafeion, Prgani zatlon and Articulation a The articles ' 

and examples as also the exercises are to be graded carefully. 
They are' to be arranged sequentially in each unit. Eroper 
articulation is to be established between different units as 

also between different grades, W This requires a thorough 

, 1 ' . 

command over the subject-matter as a whole and an adequate 
knowledge of the text-book of the previous class. 

(dv) Illustrations ; As already discussed earlier the 
number' and variety of Illustrations to be included in the 
text-book may be fix?4 in advance. While writing the manuscript 
indication may be given as to the place where a particular 
illustration is to be, u.sed. In Mathematics the illustrations 
are very closely intervowen with the subject-matter and must 
be utilized effectively for fixing the learning. 

(v) Exercises i Again, something about the exercises has 
already been discussed with the selection of specifics. Here it 
may only be pointed out that exercises in Mathematics should be 
profusely used and presented in a variety of ways at 
different places in the text-book. They may appear in the form 
of taat-papers, review exercises, diagnostic exercises, and 
practice exercises. 
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(3) B DIHN G THB E MANUSCRIPT 

It-'ls .necessary to do a careful editing of the manuscript 
to av 9 id ydrlou's'difficulties that the author and the printer 
may have to encounter at the time of printing. Contents of the 
cover-page', preface, contents, glossary, tables, declaration, hey 
index, etc. should all he adequately arranged ^dong with the 
subject,matter so that the manuscript coul.1 be passod on as the 
press copy, of the book. Inarranging the subject-matter chapter 
numbers ,and'titles j captions, sub-cap tion.s, numbering of the 
paragraphs, checking of keys, placement of illustrations, 
checking of cr.oss-references 'ind references to illustrations, 
legends, etc. should all be carefully scrutinize I .an I set 
in order,■ 



Workshop on Textbook Preparation 
11th to l4th August, 1969 


Venue : M. S. University, Baroda 

Morning Session i 10-00 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 

Afternoon Session s 2-00 p.m, to 5-00 p.m. 


11-8-69 itoming Session 1. Welcome 

2. Intro due tion 

3. Purpose and scope of 
the workshop 

4. General aspects of 
preparation and review 
of textbooks 
(General discussion) 

Aftemoon Session -do- 


12-8-69 Homing Session Develbpment of the Basic 

Principles and Criteria for 
preparation of textbooks and 
reviewing textbooks in sub¬ 
ject fields (subject-wise 
group work). 

Afternoon Session Group work continued. 


13-8-69 Morning Session Group work continued. 
Afternoon Session Group work continued. 


14-8-69 Morning Session 1. Finalisation of the 

Basic Principles and 
Criteria for the prepara¬ 
tion of textbooks in 
different subjects. 

2, Recommendations. 


Afternoon Session Conclusion 
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